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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


December 28th, 29th and 30th, 1938 


HE seventy-fourth meeting of the Society of Biblical 

Literature and Exegesis was called to order by the 
President, Professor William H. P. Hatch, at 2:30 P. M. on 
December 28th at Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City. 

President Henry Sloane Coffin of the Seminary gave a word 
of greeting and welcome to the members of the Society, with 
special reference to the Seminary’s pleasure in acting as host 
at the occasion this year of the Robinson Centenary Celebra- 
tion, in which the Seminary, the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, the Archaeological Institute of America and the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis are cooperating. 

Minutes of the 1937 meeting having been printed in the Journal 
were approved without reading. The reports of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary and of the Recording Secretary, printed below, 
were read and accepted. 

The President announced appointment of the following com- 
mittees: Nominating Committee: Professors Cadbury, F. C. 
Grant and Torrey; Auditing Committee: Professors Tryon and 
Filson; Committee on Memorial Resolutions: Professors Albright 
and Cadbury. 


A number of persons nominated for membership and recom- 
mended by the Council, including thirteen added by the Mid- 
West Section, were elected members of the Society. 
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Professor Cadbury, a delegate from the Society to the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, gave an oral report of the 
work of the Council. 


Amendments to the Constitution, proposed by the Council 
at last year’s meeting and distributed to members by publication 
in the Journal (LVII, 1937, pp. xv-xvi) were adopted. 

The Committee on Memorials presented the following papers 
concerning the two deceased honorary members, Professor 
Marie-Joseph Lagrange and Professor Adolf Jiilicher, which 
were adopted and ordered included in the minutes and printed 
in the Journal with the Proceedings of this meeting: 


The death of FATHER MARIE-JOSEPH LAGRANGE, March 10, 1938, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his life, takes from us one of the greatest figures of our 
time. Pére Lagrange, as he was familiarly called by his friends and admirers, 
sprang from an old bourgeois family of Burgundian origin, and his parents 
were highly respected citizens and devout Catholics. He studied for the law 
in Paris and received his Doctorat en Droit at the age of twenty-three. After 
having practiced for only a few weeks, he resolved to become a Dominican, 
following a secret wish of years’ standing. A brief interlude at the seminary 
of Issy was followed by his entrance into the Dominican order, when he was 
twenty-five years old. His early preparation, at Salamanca and Toulouse, 
was prevailingly theological and Thomistic, but at Issy he had acquired an 
interest in Biblical studies which soon became dominant. Noting this, his 
superiors decided to send him to Vienna for some specialized training, after 
which they planned to make him head of the future school of Biblical studies 
in Jerusalem. This project was duly carried out and in March, 1890, he arrived 
in the Holy City in order to found the Dominican Ecole Biblique. He was 
then thirty-five and he was to spend some forty years of his life in his beloved 
Jerusalem. During this time he built up the greatest school of Biblical and 
Palestinian studies which has ever been known, with a staff of internationally 
famous professors—all of them his own pupils—, an authoritative journal, 
and an excellent physical establishment. While engaged in arduous teaching, 
administration, and pastoral work he found the time to write over twenty 
volumes and hundreds of articles and reviews in the Revue Bibliqgue. Among 
these volumes are massive works of erudition and standard works of reference, 
brilliant syntheses, and works of devotional and literary character. Pére 
Lagrange was a dialectician and a theologian of the first rank; he was a practi- 
cal linguist of remarkable attainments, at home in a score of languages; he was 
an historian of religion who was not only deeply versed in the sources, both 
literary and archaeological, but who was also thoroughly trained in modern 
methodology. To him more than to anyone else does the Catholic Church 
owe its successful transition from scholastic to modern scholarship in Biblical 
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and related fields. During the most acute phase of this transition he was 
bitterly attacked for alleged modernism, but he remained loyal to his Church, 
which was equally loyal to him. In scholarly Catholic circles Pére Lagrange’s 
prestige was greater than that of almost any other scholar of his time. Out- 
side of Catholic circles his reputation was also very great, as witnessed by his 
many honorary memberships in learned societies, including our own Society 
and the American Oriental Society. With him there has passed a renowned 
savant, a profoundly cultured gentleman, and a great spiritual leader, whose 
memory we are proud to honor. 


Forty years ago today this Society elected two men as honorary members, 
Karl Budde and Apo.F JiLicHEr; the former died in 1935, and the latter on 
August 2, of the present year. Only one honorary member of longer standing 
remains upon our records. The two men named were destined for much closer 
connection than membership with us. For over thirty-five years they were 
colleagues in the Theological Faculty of Marburg. 

Gustav Adolf Jiilicher was born at Falkenberg near Berlin, January 26, 
1857. His graduate education and his first teaching was in the University of 
Berlin, but he was called to Marburg as Professor ordinarius in 1889, where 
he remained until his death; he became emeritus in 1923. 

His first published works were in the literary criticism of the Hexateuch. 
As a teacher he lectured on early Church history as well as on the New Testa- 
ment. He had other literary interests of an almost contemporary character 
like modern fiction. But he will remain known for his substantial work in 
the New Testament. His Gleichnisreden Jesu, published in two parts in 1888 
and 1899, mark a change in the interpretation of the parables which will never 
be reversed. His Introduction, published first in 1894 and translated into 
English in 1904, has been one of the best in either language. In German its 
printing has run up to 15,000 copies. The seventh edition revised in his later 
years (1931) with the cooperation of Erich Fascher still shows a youthful 
freshness in style and a scholarship abreast of change. 

Shortly after the war Adolf Jiilicher’s eyesight began to fail and the ener- 
getic worker found himself bound with almost insuperable handicaps and 
finally with severe suffering. For decades he had been working on a critical 
edition of the Old Latin of the New Testament. This was hardly the best 
occupation for a blind man, but he persevered to carry through his studies 
with the help of readers and attendants, and now within a few weeks after 
his death the first volume (Matthew) has actually appeared from the press, 
Das Neue Testament in altlateinischer Uberlieferung, to be followed shortly 
by the second volume on Mark. The volume has not yet reached America, 
but to judge from numerous Vorstudien there is reason to believe that Amer- 
ican scholars will class this with his best undertakings and with the most 
accurate and wise tools of textual criticisms. It was in this general field that 
he made his only contribution to our own Journal (XLIII, 1924), ‘Der echte 
Tatiantext,’’ a forty page critique of Plooij’s claims concerning the Liége 
manuscript of a mediaeval Dutch translation of the Diatessaron. 
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This Society recognizes the humanity, the courage, and the scholarship of 
a fellow member, and extends sympathy to his colleagues abroad, to his widow, 
and to their numerous progeny in three generations. 


President William H. P. Hatch read a paper on ‘The Prim- 
itive Christian Message’ as the Presidential Address.* 

The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the follow- 
ing papers: 
By Mary E. Andrews: Tendenz versus Interpretation. 

This paper was devoted to a drastic condensation of the major con- 
clusions of Ferdinand Christian Baur on the Gospel of Luke. It pointed 
out certain interesting parallels—apparently unconscious—between Baur’s 
conclusions and those of contemporary or very recent modern scholars, 
and concluded with Baur’s own ideals as to what constitutes historical 
criticism—very modern ideals, though written nearly a century ago. 


By Kendrick Grobel: Death-throes of English Grammatical Gender in the 

King James Bible. 

Grammatical gender, vestigially surviving in some dialects, was dying 
in literary English in early 17th century, to which the 1611 Bible bears 
witness. Having puristically rejected the fictive neologism (1598) ‘‘its,” 
the 1611 translators were embarrassed for an adequate substitute. This 


paper aimed to analyze and classify their use of “‘her” for ‘‘its,”” where yet 
no genuine personification appears (Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon influences are considered), and concluded that in addition to the 
historical declension “‘it, his’’ and the periphrastic “‘it, thereof,’’ they also 
employ the anomalous declension ‘it, her’ out of vestigial feeling for 
grammatical gender. 


By R. H. Pfeiffer: The Ages of Mankind in Genesis and Hesiod. 

Authors of the earliest parts of Gen 2-11 and Hesiod (Works and Days, 
5:109-201) know three different schemes of the eras of human development: 
1. The two ages, or the myth of the lost paradise (in Eden and outside of 
Eden; the age of Kronos and the age of Zeus); 2. The four ages (a. prim- 
itive, Gen 2; b. beginning of civilization, Gen 3; c. development of arts and 
crafts, Gen 4; the separation of nations and languages, Gen 11. The gold, 
silver, brass and iron ages); 3. the five ages: the age of the giants (Gen 6) 
and of demigods are added in Gen and Hesiod between the third and fourth 
of the four ages, from an entirely different tradition. The interpolation of 
the Deluge story into this scheme (Gen 6 5—9 17) in classical literatures 
appears for the first time in Ovid (Metam. 89-162). 


By Carl H. Kraeling: Gerasa and Roman Palestine. (Illustrated) 


* See below, pp. 1 ff. 
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Wednesday evening, December 28. The following papers were 
read: 


By R. B. Y. Scott: The Pillars of Jachin and Boaz. 


Various explanations of, and parallels to this pillar-pair at Temple thresh- 
old. No satisfactory explanation of names JACHIN and BOAZ (I Ki 
7 21). The writer suggested that these are initial words of brief inscriptions, 
significant for cultic ceremonies such as coronation (II Ki 11 12-19) and 
covenant-making (II Ki 23 1-3). Attention was drawn to the pillar in each 
case. Verb kiin a marked feature of dynastic oracles (e. g. II Sam 7 12, 13, 16) 
and Accession Psalms, (e. g. Ps 89 5, 22,38). Noun ‘oz also a feature of Acces- 
sion Psalms (e. g. Ps 93 1, 2). Suggestions as to wording of the inscriptions. 


By C. C. Torrey: The Critical Apparatus of a Hebrew Bible. 


We have in the Massoretic Bible the authoritative collection of a mass 
of unsifted material. By separating out and relegating to footnotes the 
multitude of variant readings, often very disturbing, it is generally possible 
to restore the text which was made normative in Jerusalem. There is great 
need of a scientifically edited text strictly confined to the Massoretic mater- 
ial, adopting nothing from the versions and making no use of conjectural 
criticism. 


By J. A. Montgomery: Correctores Corrigendi. (by title). 


By Beatrice L. Goff: Syncretism in the Religion of Israel. 


The paper was a study in methodology. How should archaeological 
remains and contemporary religions be used to supplement the Old Testa- 
ment in investigating Israelite religion? 


By J. P. Hyatt: Iconic Representations of the Deified Sanctuary. (Illustrated). 


In a former paper the writer has discussed the origin and development 
of the deity ‘Bethel,’ the deified sanctuary. In the present paper the sug- 
gestion was made that this deity may have been represented by the ‘pottery- 
shrines’ found in several Near East excavations. The best exemplars are 
from Megiddo; similar or related objects are known from Beth-shean, Gezer, 
Ashur, Dali (Cyprus) etc. 


Thursday morning, December 29. This session was held as a 
joint meeting with the Linguistic Society of America for the 
reading of papers on Old Testament Linguistic subjects, while 
a separate session convened for the hearing of papers on general 
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New Testament subjects. In the Old Testament session, pre- 
sided over by Professor R. H. Kent of the Linguistic Society, 
the following papers were presented: 


By Ralph Marcus: The Name YHWH. 


The most generally accepted explanation of the Hebrew divine name 
YHWH are the following: 1. as impf. qal of root hwy ‘‘to be’; 2. as impf. 
hiphil of root hwy ‘to bring into existence”; 3. as impf. qal of root hwy 
“to blow” or “‘to fall’ (of wind, rain, etc.); 4. as impf. hiphil of root hwy 
“to cause to blow or fall’; 5. as combination of interjection ya with masc. 
sing. pron. huwa or ha. The writer doubted the correctness of the preceding 
explanations on the basis of the two following assumptions: 1) that the 
pronunciation yahweh is older than yahu or yaho or yah among the Hebrews; 
2) that divine names in West Semitic were originally nominative (substan- 
tives or participles) and not verbal (perfect or imperfect). The writer pro- 
posed to derive the name YHWH from a West Semitic root ywy meaning 
“‘to be kindly,” and believed the original form to have been ydwiy (ptc. qal) 
which later, by confusion with root hwy, was pronounced yahweh. 


By J. J. Obermann: The Semitic Third Person Singular. 


This paper concerned itself with the following questions of Semitic gram- 
mar: 1. Verb forms in 3rd sing. masc.; 2. the bearing of these forms, 
especially in pf. tense, on the nature of the verbal sentence (as contrasted 
with the nominal); 3. various syntactical phenomena more or less out of 
keeping with the common conception of the verbal sentence; 4. the so- 
called impersonalia. 


By H. S. Gehman: Philological Notes on Two Hebrew Words. 


In a recent note Driver defines mégésh (Amos 3 5) as boomerang. This 
is not entirely new; Gesenius-Buhl suggests: ‘vielleicht auch ein Wurfholz.’ 
An etymological study of this word and its usage in the OT passages con- 
sidered from the point of view of context and parallelism properly eliminates 
boomerang, fowler, and lure. The meaning that satisfies all the conditions 
is snare or gin. In a recent discussion of Song of Songs 5 6, Vaccari cor- 
rectly notes that according to 6a the lover has gone and consequently 
b*dabb‘ro from dabar ‘to speak’ does not make sense. Accordingly he pro- 
poses the simple emendation b*‘obrd. The LXX however supports the 
Massoretic text and leads us to interpret the word from the Arabic and 
Aramaic usage of the root. 


By E. A. Speiser: Concatenated Sound-shift in Canaanite. 
Primitive Semitic had 2 dental and 2 palato-velar non-emphatic spirants 
(t, d; h, &). These sounds shifted in Canaanite to merge with sibilants and 
laryngeals respectively (§, 2; h, ‘). Subsequently Canaanite developed new 
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spirants (beta, gamma, delta, chi, phi, theta) through dichotomy of its stops. 
Correlation of these two processes (loss of inherited spirants; development 
of a new set) is suggested by the fact that in those languages which did not 
shift original spirants dichotomy of stops has not occurred (e. g. Arabic). 
It follows that spirantization of stops in Canaanite is bound up with, and 
set in not long after, loss of inherited spirants (contrary to established 
opinion as to date of spirantization). 

The phonetic affinity of stops and spirants in Canaanite as contrasted 
with the phonetic and morphological independence of those groups of sounds 
in other branches of Semitic indicates that the sound pattern of Canaanite 
had changed radically; it is definitely un-Semitic. Impetus for this depart- 
ure may be ascribed plausibly to Hurrian where the known phonetic facts, 
plus geographical, chronological and cuitural considerations, account ade- 
quately for the Canaanite shift. 


By Z. S. Harris: Vowel Reduction and Spirantization in Canaanite. 


By C. H. Gordon: Notes on the Amarna Tablets. (Illustrated) 


A discussion of two unpublished texts. One is Pharaoh’s letter to Itia, 
governor of Ascalon, commanding him to receive and obey Iria, the new 
royal commissioner. The other is from a Syrian kinglet (Abdi-Ashirta?) 
to the Pharaoh (Amenophis III?) and describes a raid on the Egyptian 


garrison city (Simyra?) by the hosts of the city of Shechlal. 


By W. F. Albright: What is Biblical Hebrew? (by title) 


This paper applied evidence from epigraphic sources to the historical 
evolution of Biblical Hebrew, distinguishing between some of the more 
important successive phases. Standard biblical prose reflects the spoken 
language as it was between 1000-800 B.C., and it became increasingly 
literary and artificial until replaced by the prose of the Chronicler in late 
5th and early 4th centuries B. C. The language of the Judaean inscriptions 
from the 8th, 7th and early 6th centuries B. C. is substantially identical 
with standard biblical prose, but is syntactically more recent and may be 
considered as the contemporary vulgar form of literary Hebrew. Some 
phenomena characteristic of the dialects of Jerusalem and of Samaria are 
also discussed. 


By T. J. Meek: The Hebrew Accusative of Time and Place. 


A careful study of the accusative in Hebrew leads to the following con- 
clusions: 1. that the accusative of time can express duration of time only 
and not point of time; 2. that the accusative of place can be terminative 
only and never locative; 3. that the so-called locative hé is terminative 
only; 4. that the -dh ending is never to be interpreted as the accusative 
case-ending because this never appears in Hebrew. 
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In the New Testament Section the papers read and discussed 
were: 


By E. S. Tanner: Recent Jewish Interpretation of Jesus. 


The study was based on following Jewish writers’ books: Georg Brandes, 
J. Cournos, H. G. Enelow, J. Klausner, E. Ludwig, C. G. Montefiore, E. R. 
Trattner, J. W. Wise. The following factors among others may be noted: 
1. Broad diversity of interpretation, ranging from totally negative evalua- 
tions to theological interpretations equivalent to those of liberal Christians. 
2. McGiffert, Case, Cadbury and others have shown that the Jesus of 
Christian interpreters is most often a reflection of the interpreter. Though 
Jewish writers are somewhat more objective than most Christians their 
portrait is highly colored by their individual backgrounds and attitudes. 
3. The estimation of Jesus by postwar Jewish writers is generally more 
favorable than for centuries. 


By F. V. Filson: Significance of Early House Churches. 


Evidence in the NT that the Christians used the home for meetings is 
briefly summarized. The limited contribution of archaeology is utilized. 
Main purpose of paper is to suggest how the “‘house church”’ must have 


affected life, worship, administration, and membership of the first. century 
churches. 


By C. T. Craig: Sacramental Interest in the Fourth Gospel. 


Wide differences of opinion exist on the extent of sacramentalism in the 
Fourth Gospel. No solution of the problem is possible without consideration 
of the purpose of the evangelist and the unity of the gospel. Evidence was 
presented to support the contention that the faith-mysticism does not pre- 
clude necessity of sacraments. On contrary, the evangelist insists through- 
out, by means of subtle methods of exposition, on the sacramental media- 
tion of life. 


By Norman Huffman: Case for Alexandria as Home of Fourth Gospel. 

The case for Ephesus is chiefly that it provides a good solution for prob- 
lem of authorship. The case for Alexandria: internal evidence, especially 
the Logos; external evidence, especially Fragments from an Unknown Gospel 
(Bell & Skeat); possible solutions of problem of authorship. If Fourth 
Gospel was written in Alexandria, it sheds significant light (consistent with 


what we might expect) on a phase of Christian history hitherto very much 
in the dark. 


By P. N. Schubert: Study of the Form of Pauline Letters. 
1. Extent and significance of letter-writing in the hellenistic world. 
2. Two main difficulties in study of the form of Pauline letters. 3. Critical 
survey of recent research on subject. 4. Comprehensive formal classifica- 
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tions of hellenistic epistolography on basis of extant documents. The place 
of Paul’s letters in these classifications. Specific research projects suggested 
by them. 5. The status of Paul’s letters in hellenistic literature. 


By H. A. Rigg, Jr.: Thallos (the Samaritan?) (by title) 

Brief summary of what can be known about Thallos, the historian (?), 
mentioned by Church Fathers, and what, in present status of paleographical 
and historical evidence, can be said for the moot passage in Josephus (A ntiq. 
XVIII, 167—Ed. Niese). In light of the available sources, paleographical 
and historical, an appraisal was made of the position of this Thallos among 
the earliest non-Christian references to the gospel traditions. 


By D. W. Riddle: Challenging Some Assumptions in the Life of Paul. 


Biographies of Paul are characterized by a general uniformity due to 
common assumptions of certain viewpoints of method and result. Progress 
in Pauline biography requires restudy of these points: the use of source 
materials of varying levels, the use of data from Acts, the sequence of Paul’s 
letters, chronology, date of ‘‘conversion,”’ problem of an Ephesian imprison- 
ment, influence of Jewish and Gentile environment. 


By C. C. McCown: Luke’s Translation of Semitic into Hellenistic Custom. 

(by title). 

In a few instances Luke plainly makes over a phrase of his ultimate source 
so as to change a custom or feature of Palestinian Jewish life into one which 
will be more easily intelligible to a Graeco-Roman audience. Two such 
instances, the anointing of Jesus at dinner and the opening of the roof in 
story of the paralytic, were discussed and some of their implications pointed 
out. 


Thursday afternoon, December 29. A joint meeting with the 
Linguistic Society of America for the reading of papers on New 
Testament linguistic subjects, and a concurrent meeting held 
separately at which general Old Testament subjects were dis- 
cussed. In the New Testament Section the following papers 
were considered: 


By K. W. Clark: Family 2412 in the Text of Acts. 


The history of the church’s transmission of the NT text through medieval 
period is gradually supplementing the story of the earliest recensions. In 
1931 the writer presented here a report of studies which revealed the close 
textual relationship of five medieval Greek codices of Acts. So consistent 
was their common textual witness that they were readily distinguished from 
the mass of MSS, and were designated, from the chief representative of 
the group, “Family 614.” This paper reported additional observations 
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based on further researches in this same family text: the famous Codex 
614 has been displaced as chief representative of the family, through the 
discovery of an older, more perfect exemplar found in a new MS recently 
added to an American collection. This has required renaming of the group 
as “Family 2412.” Consideration of additional members of the family, in 
America and abroad. 


By F. W. Gingrich: Four New Testament Greek Word-histories. 


Kolphizé, “‘cuff, treat roughly.”’ Doric, colloquial word, used five times 
in NT, once metaphorically; used only in literary modern Greek. Methodeia, 
“craftiness.” This relative of methodos has degenerated in meaning, but 
is “rehabilitated” in papyri of the 5th century and later. Peismoné, “‘per- 
suasion.”” Passive use wins out over active, and meaning degenerates into 
“obstinacy” in literary modern Greek. Plérophoria, ‘conviction, assur- 
ance,”’ comes in the 4th century to mean “information,” which it now has 
both in the literary and the colloquial modern Greek. 


By H. J. Cadbury: 1. Maranatha; 2. Otiose kai in Relative Clauses. 


1. maranatha. While the second element is variously explained, the first 
part is generally regarded as evidence of early use in Aramaic Christianity 
of the term ‘Lord’ for Jesus. Such important deductions make advisable 
the reconsideration of alternatives. One suggestion, adumbrated as early 
as the 15th century and more recently (e. g. D. Kaufmann, Gesammelte 
Schriften, 1915, 404), derives the first element from the stem hrm, curse. 
This is phonetically justified by our modern knowledge of the transcription 
of Hebrew or Aramaic into Greek. It fits the context of I Cor 16 22 and 
Didache 10 6, and explains why the phrase is untranslated. 2. Otiose kai 
in relative clauses. One who is convinced by the study of one hellenistic 
writer (JBL, XLII, 150 ff.) that the nominative forms of the simple relative 
pronoun because of their weakness tended to give way to the indefinite 
relative, naturally expects to find other strengthening devices. The frequent 
use of kai after relative pronouns and adverbs may be one of these. If so, 
several NT passages do not support their usual translations or interpreta- 
tions. 


By J. R. Mantey: Mistranslation of Perfect Tense. 


Greek grammarians are unanimous in declaring that perfect tense denotes 
completed action and the continuance of results of that action. In some 
contexts one aspect is dominant and in others the other. Even though one 
may often translate a perfect as a present, the fact remains that to a Greek 
the action occurred prior to the present. Thus Jn 20 23 should be trans- 
lated “‘have been forgiven’’ instead of “are forgiven,”—or God forgives 
and man concurs in that forgiveness. The future perf. passive in Matt 16 19 
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and 18 18 should be translated ‘‘Whatever you bind on earth shall have 
been bound in heaven,’’—or man ratifying what God has decreed. The 
use of these passages by early writers to support sacerdotalism, due perhaps 
to wrong translation into Latir, is explored. 


By Louise S. Eby: Meaning of eis tas aidnious skénas (Lk 16 10). 


A survey of usages of this phrase in apocryphal apocalypses, comparing 
it with related phrases (e. g., repositories of souls, IV Ezra 4 42; “chambers” 
of 7 79-101; the ‘“‘treasuries’”’ of II Baruch 21 23, 24; and I Enoch 41 2 where 
the word used is “‘mansions’’). The eternal tabernacles of Lk 1610 were 
compared with similar NT phrases such as the mansions of Jn 14 2 and the 
repository of souls under the altar in Rev 6 9. Questions: 1. Is the phrase 
the eternal tabernacles intended to be understood as referring to the interim 
between the death of the individual and the resurrection, or is it millennial 
in its connotation? 2. Does the phrase really represent Jesus’ own beliefs 
about the destiny of the soul, or is it secondary? 


By John Knox: The Vocabulary of Marcion’s Gospel. 


A report on an investigation into the extent to which the gospel of Marcion 
can be said to share the linguistic character of the Gospel of Luke. The 
conclusion was that the assurance commonly felt of the literary homo- 
geneity of Marcion’s gospel and Luke-Acts is not justified and that there- 


fore one of the principal arguments for priority of our Gospel to Marcion’s 
is without validity. 


Mrs. Silva Lake having withdrawn a scheduled (illustrated) 
paper on The Excavations at Lake Van, Professor W. J. Moulton 
gave a report on the condition and activities of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, as the Society’s Representative 
on the Board of the ASOR. 


In the Old Testament Section, presided over by Professor 
R. B. Y. Scott, the papers read and discussed were: 


By H. L. Ginsberg: The Wilderness of Kadesh (Ps 29 8). 


Vv. 3, 5, 6 show that it must be 1. in or contiguous with Syria, 2. com- 
parable in size to the Mediterranean Sea and the Lebanon and Antilibanus 
Ranges, and 3. situated east of the last named. Only the Syrian Desert 
satisfied these conditions. Syrian location and considerable size are also 
required to account for its being the only desert mentioned by name in Ras 
Shamra texts. To the south of Palestine only an oasis is known to have 
acquired, at a late date (see Gen 14 7), the name of Kadesh, but no desert. 
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By G. R. Berry: Composition of the Book of Ezekiel. 


By A. Spiro: A Law in Privity in the Pentateuch. 

The accepted view that Lev 5 2-4 deals, like ch. 4, with persons who sin 
unwittingly and then find out their offences, involves the assumption of 
contradictions between 5 1-6 and its context, and of multiple authorship 
for these verses themselves. Complete continuity in chs. 4-5 is obtained 
if “‘And he” in 5 2-5 is made to refer back to the subject of v. 1. V. 1 deals 
with failure to testify where an offence has been committed; 2-5 with failure 
to warn a person likely to commit a sin unwittingly. 


By A. S. Siebens: Hiatus in the Regnant Hypothesis of Origin of Deuteronomy. 

(by title). 

Notwithstanding wide acceptance of the critical theory concerning the 
origin of Deut, there are certain weaknesses in this position. The theory 
that Deut was found ready-made and was revised repeatedly until it reached 
its present form offers serious difficulties. To this we may add the custom- 
ary elimination of all other reform movements on the ground that refer- 
ences to them in Kings are late accretions with the exception of II Ki 22-23. 
There are difficulties also in assuming that the book was written in secret 
by a single author. 


By R. Gordis: The Root SHDY-SHD in Biblical Hebrew. (by title) 


The value of the Ugaritic inscriptions for Biblical studies is undeniable. 
But at times their significance is indirect rather than direct. Thus a Ugar- 
itic parallel has been suggested for II Sam 1 21. This passage, however, was 
re-examined in the light of semitic cognates, and a new solution proposed 
which is useful in other Biblical passages. 


By J. Finkel: The Paseg and the Puncta Exiraordinaria. 


The Puncta Extraordinaria occur in connection with 15 passages: Gen 
16 5, 18 9, 19 33, 33 4, 37 12; Num 3 39, 9 10, 21 30, 29 15; Deut 29 28; II Sam 
19 20; Isa 44 9; Ezek 41 20, 46 22; Ps 27 13. The Puncia, like the Paseg, often 
mark consecutive words that are identical or graphically similar. This 
parallelism of function is more than accidental. Thus the Puncta seem to 
be, to some extent, precursors of the Paseg. 


By J. Reider: Suggestions on the Text of Lachish Letters. (by title) 
Lachish Letters: 1. a difficult and much disputed reading in Letter II, 
1.5; 2. the interpretation of the word deleth in Letter IV, 1.3; 3. the 
deciphering of peculiar unknown sign in Letter IX, 1.3. 


By H. A. Rigg, Jr.: The Hittites in the Bible. (by title) 
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Thursday evening, December 29. Members of the Society con- 
vened at 6:30 for dinner in the dining room of the Refectory of 
the Union Theological Seminary, following which talks were 
given, in connection with the Robinson Centenary program by 
Professor Rockwell of Union Theological Seminary on “Edward 
Robinson as Librarian of the Seminary” and by President 
Moulton on “The Display of Edward Robinson’s Publications.” 
Afterwards the members met informally in the Social Room of 
the Seminary. 


Friday morning, December 30. The Society convened at 9:30 
A.M. for a business session. The Treasurer’s report was received 
and, with the report of the Auditing Committee, was accepted 
and ordered placed on file. The Nominating Committee brought 
in its report suggesting a list of officers who were elected by the 
Society for one year (except as indicated). 


Professor W. F. Albright 
Dean C. C. McCown 
Professor John W. Flight 
Professor R. S. Haupert 
: Associate in Council to serve until 1940, 
Professor D. W. Riddle 
Professor W. H. P. Hatch 


Mr. H. L. Goodhart Associates in Council (Term expires 1941) 
Mrs. Mary E. Lyman 


i rustees 
President W. J. Moulton Representative on the Board of T1 of 


the American Schools of Oriental Research 


Delegate to the American Council of Learned 
Professor H. J. Cadbury Societies (term expires 1942) 


An oral report of the work and annual meeting program of 
the Mid-West Section of the Society was given by Professor 
D. W. Riddle. It was voted that the program of the meeting 
of the Mid-West Section be printed in the Journal with the 
proceedings of the Society. 

Greetings to the Society were read from honorary member 
Professor Gustaf Dalman who at the age of 83 reports that he 
is completing the sixth volume of his Arbeit und Sitte in Palastina. 
A letter of greeting was also read from Professor Nathaniel 
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Schmidt who this year marks the fiftieth year of membership 
in the Society. The Secretary was instructed to send a letter 
to Professor Schmidt conveying the greetings of the Society and 
best wishes for his recovery from illness. 

The Secretary reported the further actions of the Council, 
announcing the election of Professor Erwin R. Goodenough as 
Editor of the Journal, and as an Editorial Board the following 
five members to serve one year: Professors Bewer, Dahl, Mont- 
gomery, Obermann, Riddle; and the following five members to 
serve two years: Professors Albright, Burrows, Cadbury, C. H. 
Kraeling, Morgenstern. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Council, it 
was yoted to elect as Honorary Members of the Society: 


Professor Albrecht Alt of the University of Leipzig. 
Professor F. M. Abel of the Ecole Biblique, Jerusalem. 


The Council’s proposal was approved that the Society plan 
to meet next year in New York City, accepting the invitation 
of Union Theological Seminary, on December 27, 28 and 29, 
with a dinner and social evening to be arranged for the second 
day by the program committee. It was further reported that 
instead of a symposium the program committee is authorized 
to arrange a number of concurrent colloquia or discussion groups 
on subjects of interest and importance in both Old Testament 
and New Testament fields, the groups to be led by such scholars 
as have given special study to the subjects selected for discussion. 

The Society concurred in the Council’s recommendation that 
the dues of the Society be raised from $3.00 to $3.50 per year, 
beginning 1939. It is understood that this rise will not apply 
to those members who have been elected in 1938. In view of 
the fact that By-Law VII contains reference to the old rate of 
$3.00 it was voted that the first sentence of this By-Law be 
revised to read: 

“Each member shall annually pay a tax of $3.50.” 

It was further voted that there be inserted in By-Law VII 
a second sentence to read: 

“Those who have been members for fifty years shall be auto- 
matically exempted from further payment of dues.” 


| 
) 
| 
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The Society concurred in the Council’s recommendation that 
the organization of a Canadian Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, along the lines of the Mid-West Section, 
be approved and that Professor T. J. Meek be appointed to 
convene the first meeting of the Canadian Section. 


The Council’s suggestion was approved that the Secretary 
inquire into the possibility of arranging with the book store of 
the Seminary for a display at annual meeting of publications 
by members of the Society, provided that members send sample 
copies of their publications to the store in advance of the meeting. 

Professor F. C. Grant spoke briefly about the possibility of 
publication in this country of reasonably-priced wide-margin 
work Bibles, and also about the prohibitive costs of imported 
theological text-books. The president was authorized to appoint 
a committee, with Professor Grant as chairman, to take in charge 
these matters which were of great interest to the Society. Other 
members appointed to the committee were Professors Tryon 
and Hedrick. 


The Secretary was instructed to convey to President Coffin 


the Society’s unanimous vote of thanks to the Seminary for the 
hospitality we have enjoyed this year. 

The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the fol- 
lowing papers: 


By H. G. May: The Creation of Light in Gen 1 3-5. 


The representation of light as God’s first creation belongs only to the 
later revision of creation story in Gen 1. It was not a part of the earlier 
version, according to which the sun (along with moon) was the source of 
light. The conception of divine light apart from the sun as it appears here 
belongs in part to late eschatological ideology, such as found in Isa 60 19-20 
and Zech 14 7. Gen 1 3-5 is also part of the late Sabbatical revision, intro- 
ducing the scheme of six days of creation. 


By A. Sperber: Idiomatic Characteristics of the Hebrew Inscriptions. 


In a paper read here in 1936 the author advanced the theory that in Bib- 
lical days the Hebrew language was differentiated into two dialects: Israel- 
itish and Judaean. In the discussion the objection was raised: Since the 
parallel passages in the OT upon which the theory rests, are largely found 
in books generally assigned to post-exilic period, their language cannot 
prove existence of Heb. dialects in pre-exilic time. To clarify the point, 
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the author has examined the language of Mesha Stone, Siloam Inscription 
and Lachish Letters. The present paper showed that not only does this epi- 
graphic material substantiate the theory, but the results of the author’s 
studies (indicated merely in outline in 1936) if applied to them, reveal a 
number of characteristic phenomena which have remained unnoticed until 
now. 


By S. V. McCasland: The Asklepios Cult in Palestine. 


As one of the most popular cults in Greece during the hellenistic period, 

it was only natural that the cult of Asklepios should make its appearance 

' in lands penetrated by Greek culture. Asklepios usually absorbed native 

healing deities. The cult became well established in Phoenicia and was 
known also in Palestine. 


By J. Morgenstern: Psalm 121. 


Ps 121 has never been adequately appreciated because its remarkable 
symbolism and consequent meaning have, as the many commentaries show, 
not been correctly understood and interpreted by any scholar. The crux 
of the interpretation lies in determining just what are the mountains referred 
to in v. 1 and just why the Psalmist lifts his eyes to them. When rightly 
interpreted it will be found that this Psalm is in every respect (literary 
dignity and beauty, unity and effectiveness of symbolism, spiritual content 
and inspirational power) a fitting companion-piece to Ps 23. 


By C. C. Torrey: Moses Stuart, the Pioneer. 


By W. F. Stinespring: The Critical Faculty of Edward Robinson. 

Certain writers have accused Robinson of prejudice with regard to some 
of his observations in Jerusalem and elsewhere. Other writers have been 
inclined to repeat these charges without proper investigation. The present 
paper attempted to re-evaluate the strength and weakness of Robinson's 
critical faculty as shown in researches in Palestine. 


By S. Spiegel: Unrecorded Deportations. (by title) 

Population statistics in Northern Israel shortly before the fall of Samaria. 
Data on the North Israelites after 721 B. C. The meaning of the gloss in 
Isa 7 8. The population of Judea before 597 B. C. Traces of deportations 
not recorded in Jer 52. The dates in the book of Ezekiel. The revolt of 593 
and its aftermath. Recent research on the populousness of ancient Palestine. 


Adjourned 12:30 P. M. 


Joun W. Fiicut, Secretary. 
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Sessions on Friday afternoon and evening, December 30, 
following the regular meetings of the Society and participated 
in by the Society, the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
the Archaeological Institute of America, the Union Theological 
Seminary, and guests, were held in commemoration of the 
centennial of Edward Robinson’s first exploration in Palestine. 


At the afternoon session, presided over by Professor Millar 
Burrows, President of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
the following papers were presented: 


By President Warren J. Moulton, Bangor Theological Seminary: 
Edward Robinson and His Early Successors. 


By Professor Julius A. Bewer, Union Theological Seminary: 
Edward Robinson as a Biblical Scholar. 


By Albrecht Alt, University of Leipzig (Paper read in translation by Ludlow 
Bull, Metropolitan Museum): 
Edward Robinson and the Historical Geography of Palestine. 


By F. M. Abel (0. P.), Ecole Biblique, Jerusalem (Paper read in translation 
by Ludlow Bull, Metropolitan Museum): 
Edward Robinson and the Identification of Biblical Sites. 


By John H. Finley, Editor Emeritus, The New York Times: 
Address. 


At the evening session, presided over by Professor W. H. . 
Moulton, there were greetings presented by representatives of 
Institutions with which Robinson was connected, following 
which addresses were given: 


By Professor Millar Burrows, Yale University: 
American Excavation in Palestine during the Last Half Century (Illus- 
trated) 


By Professor Harold R. Willoughby, University of Chicago: 


Current Contributions from Archaeology to Early Christian History 
(Illustrated) 


By Henri Seyrig, Director of the Department of Antiquities in Syria: 
Ritual Banquets in the Culst of Palmyra (Illustrated) 
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REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


During the year 1938, 50 persons elected at last year’s meeting qualified 
for membership in the Society and have been added to our list. The present 
active membership of the Society appears to number 569, which with 13 
honorary members makes a total of 582. Last year our membership totalled 
565. 


The deaths of the following have been noted: 


Honorary Members: 
Professor Marie-Joseph Lagrange, of Paris, died March 10, 1938, aged 
84 years. 
Professor Adolf Jiilicher, of Marburg, died Aug. 3, 1938, aged 82 years. 
Active Members: 


Professor Frank Gavin, died March 8, 1938, a member since 1924. 
Right Rev. Hiram R. Hulse, died April 11, 1938, a member since 1896. 
Professor Howell M. Haydn, died June 21, 1938, a member since 1921. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. FLiicut, Recording Sercetary. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


With the passage of the proposed amendments to the Constitution, this is 
the last time the Editor of the Journal will raake his report under the alias 
of Corresponding Secretary. His duties have for many years been exclusively 
those of Editor. 


The Journal has appeared in the usual four installments, and the Board 
hopes that the members have been pleased. The question of financially sup- 
porting an adequate Journal is still unsolved. We have again gone well beyond 
the income of the Society to give you what you have had. Those of you who 
have published know that eight hundred copies of a book of nearly five hundred 
pages, in which a great variety of types for different languages is used, cannot 
be published and distributed in four parts for anything like $2.65 a volume. 
I say $2.65 since approximately thirty-five cents of each member’s dues goes 
to Society expenses. We have an excellent contract with the publisher, and all 
that is left is to face the dilemma that we must cut the Journal or raise more 
money. One of our members has anonymously and most generously under- 
taken to make good the deficit for us, but it would be most unwholesome for 
the Society to accept this as a permanent arrangement. 
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To cut the Journal would seem to me very unfortunate. American scholars 
must face their responsibilities. With conditions in Europe as they are, it 
looks as though we must more and more carry the burden of Biblical scholar- 
ship, and that burden means offering opportunity for publication as well as 
finding places for refugees. If we believe in our work, I cannot see how there 
can be any question at this time of reducing the size of the Journal. If the 
Journal is not now intrinsically worth more than $3.00, the Society should 
get an Editor who can make it worth more to them. But the Society should 
publish and pay for a first class Journal. 

My gratitude to the members of the Editorial Board is deeper each year. 
Their promptness, kindness, and acumen alone make the Editor’s work 
possible. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Erwin R. GoopenouGu, Corresponding Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


RECEIPTS 


1937, Dec. 28th Balance carried forward . . . . $ 1549.89 
1938, Dues and Arrears . 1629.38 
Sustentation Fund for Journal . 226.99 
Reprints,and Refunds . . . 91.74 
Subscriptions to and sale of Journal Naps ee 499.33 
Interest. . . . 7.39 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and Mailing Journal . . 2314.38 

Secretary’s Expenses . 

Treasurer’s Expenses 

Annual Meeting Expenses .. 

Dues, American Council of Lane Societies . 


Refund of over-payment of dues 


Balanceonhand. . . . 1451.08 $ 4004.72 


Respectfully submitted 
Dec. 27th, 1938. (signed) C. A. Smmpson, Treasurer 


Dec. 28th, 1938. Audited and found correct 


(signed) Harotp H. Tryon 
(signed) FLoyp V. Filson 
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MIDWEST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Third Meeting, November 11 and 12, 1938. 


The third meeting of the Midwest Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis was called to order on Novem- 
ber 11, 1938 at 2:45 P. M. in the James Henry Breasted Hall 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, by President Theophile J. Meek. 

The minutes of the meeting of 1937 were read by the Secretary 
and were approved. 

Applications for membership in the Society and the Section 
were presented, accepted by the Section and referred to the 
Society. 

President Meek appointed the Nominating Committee: 
Professor Charles Lynn Pyatt, Chairman, and Professors Paul 
S. Minear and Beatrice A. Brooks. 


The Presidential Address, “Primitive Monotheism and the 
Early Hebrew Religion,” was read by President Meek. 
Papers were presented as follows, with interesting discussion: 


By Professor Paul S. Minear, Garrett Biblical Institute: 
Some Revaluations of Apocalypticism. 


By Professor A. T. Olmstead, University of Chicago: 
John the Baptist and Jesus; the Date of the Crucifixion. 


The evening session convened at 8 P. M. The program con- 
sisted of a paper, 


By Professor Ernest Cadman Colwell, Chairman of the Divinity Faculty and 
Conference of the University of Chicago: 


The Place of the Bible in Theological Education. 
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The paper was followed by thorough and valuable discussion. 
The Section reconvened at 9 A. M. Saturday, November 12. 


Professor Pyatt presented the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, placing in nomination the following: President Julian 
Morgenstern, President, Professor Donald W. Riddle, Vice- 
President, Professor Floyd V. Filson, Secretary. These nominees 
were elected by vote of the Section. 


Papers were presented as follows to the Old Testament and 
Oriental Studies Section: 


By Professor Nils W. Lund, Park College: 
Literary Structure in the Psalms. 


By Professor Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College: 


The Meaning of Canaan, Jahu (Jahweh), Jehuda, and other Biblical 
Names of Hurrian Origin. 


By Professor O. R. Sellers, Presbyterian Theological Seminary: 
The Rise of National Consciousness in Israel. 


By Professor Charles D. Matthews, Birmingham-Southern College: 
Some Arabic Manuscripts Relating to Palestine. 


At the New Testament Section the following papers were 
read: 


By Professor Allen P. Wikgren, Ottawa University: 
The Orphic Prelude to Christian Faith. 


By Professor John Merle Rife, Muskingum College: 
The Literary Background of Revelation 2-3. 


By Morgan Ward Redus, Southern Methodist University: 
Tertullian’s Idea of the Good Life. 


By Professor Harold Hutson, Birmingham-Southern College: 
Some Factors in the Rise of Scientific New Testament Criticism. 


At 3:30 P. M. Saturday, November 12, the Midwest Section 
met in joint session with the Chicago Society of Biblical Research. 
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President Forster, of the Chicago Society, was in the chair. 
Papers were presented as follows: 


By President L. Franklin Gruber, Chicago Lutheran Seminary: 
The Relation of Tyndale’s New Testament to that of Luther. 


By Professor Otto J. Baab, Garrett Biblical Institute: 
Studies in the Background of Second Isaiah. 


By Professor Paul E. Davies, Presbyterian Theological Seminary: 
The Apocalyptic Temper: an Element in Interpretation. 


Members of the Section and of the Chicago Society, and 
guests, dined in the Hutchinson Commons of the University 
of Chicago. 

Attendance at the third meeting of the Section approximated 
that of former sessions; members and guests from twelve states 
outside Illinois, and one Canadian province, were present. 


DonaLp W. RIDDLE, Secretary. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


The Director of the Baghdad School, Dr. E. A. Speiser, reports that last 
season’s excavations at Tepe Gawra were eminently successful. The work at 
this site continues to be a joint undertaking of the Baghdad School and the 
University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. In spite of the neces- 
sity of operating on a reduced budget, the examination of prehistoric levels 
advanced to a stage where it is believed that one more campaign will complete 
the task for the present. The latest discoveries have enhanced sstill further 
the importance of this site for comparative historic archaeology. It has now 
been established definitely that there were twenty-six main building levels 
at Tepe Gawra, and that the tell is unique in that it has the longest known 
succession of strata belonging to the oldest civilization of Lower Mesopotamia. 

During a portion of the winter months, work was continued likewise at 
Khafajeh, not far from Baghdad, where there were further discoveries of 
sculpture from the early Dynastic Period, as well as of painted pottery, and 
a complete inscribed Sumerian cylinder of Samsuiluna. 

As in previous years the Irak Department of Antiquities has cooperated 
in a most helpful way in both these undertakings. 

The Annual Professor of the Baghdad School, Dr. Elihu Grant, was obliged 
to curtail his stay in Irak by reason of unforeseen circumstances at home 
which required his return to America. 

The normal activities of the Jerusalem School went forward last year much 
as usual, notwithstanding the adjustments that were made necessary by the 
violence and conflict in Palestine. The teaching staff included Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, the Director, Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, Professor of Archaeology, and 
Dr. S. Vernon McCasland of Goucher College, the Annual Professor. There 
were also occasional lectures by specialists in the archaeological field. Trips 
to Palestinian sites had to be conducted with care, but there was a compensa- 
tion in the freedom of movement that was possible in Syria and Transjordan. 
It was the good fortune of the members of the School to participate in the 
final successful campaign at the Nabataean sanctuary of Khirbet Et-Tannfr, 
and also in a most rewarding two months of excavation at Tell el-Kheleifeh, 
identified by Dr. Glueck as King Solomon's seaport of Ezion-Geber, at the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah. 

A recent message from Dr. Glueck states that ‘‘the wave of anti-American 
feeling which made itself apparent for a short time, did not extend itself gen- 
erally, nor prevail for long.’’ Quite recently there has been marked improve- 
ment in conditions of travel in Palestine and in freedom of movement at 
Jerusalem. At present, the work of the Jerusalem School is going forward 
much as usual, 

To the above statements, it may be added that the present calendar year 
is to be all important for the finances of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, since it affords the last opportunity for meeting to the full the 
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endowment challenge given by the Rockefeller Foundation. Of the seventy- 
five thousand dollars that we were called upon to raise, in order to receive 
twice that amount as an addition to our endowment, there remains still to 
be provided somewhat less than twenty-five thousand dollars. In other words, 
with two-thirds of the requisite sum actually in hand, the Schools are seeking 
the generous cooperation of all their friends in a final successful endeavor. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ACTIVITY IN PALESTINE 


In spite of disturbed conditions in Palestine, archaeological research has 
continued at various centers. 

The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago had its usual season 
of excavation from November to May at the site of Megiddo. In one section 
the clearance has gone down through the complete range of occupation to 
bed rock, and has established the twentieth stratum as the earliest building 
period. The fragments of pottery that came to light at this level evidently 
belong to a very early date. The next stratum (XIX) brings evidence of a 
marked architectural development. It was found that the tremendous city 
wall, originally 4 metres in thickness, was increased at a later time to 8 metres. 


The Wellcome-Marston Archaeological Expedition continued its work at 
Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish). Following the tragic death of the Director J. L. 
Starkey early last year, operations were in charge of Acting-Director, C. H. 
Inge. Further confirmation was found for Starkey’s conclusion that Lachish 
was twice destroyed by fire within a decade. An ostrakon came to light 
resembling the receipts discovered at Samaria, but unfortunately only its 
first words “In the ninth (year?)” were legible. A step was uncovered that 
had scratched upon its vertical face the first five letters of the Hebrew- 
Phoenician alphabet. It was found that the great pit, previously discovered 
not far from the Palace-Fort, was never finished or put to any use. 


The work on the Temple Area was completed, and during the present winter 
the members of the expedition are engaged in London in preparing the material 
on this portion of the site for publication. 


The Pontifical Biblical Institute of Rome and Jerusalem continued its 
excavations at Tuleilat El-Ghassiil for two months, during which time pro- 
gress was impeded not a little by unfavorable weather. P. R. Koeppel S. J. 
was the Field-Director in charge. 


The Goerresgesellschaft and Islamic Department of the Staatliche Museen 
of Berlin had their expedition in the field again at Khirbet Minya from Novem- 
ber 1, 1937 to May 1, 1938. No new discoveries were made as to the general 
plan of the palace area, but additional evidence of sumptuous decoration was 
uncovered, as was an excellently preserved floor mosaic belonging to the big 
center apartment of a five-room group. 
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Mr. T. J. Colin Baly has continued investigations in South Western Pales- 
tine on behalf of the Colt Archaeological Expedition. Dr. E. L. Sukenik of 
the Hebrew University excavated a small tell near the mouth of the Auja 
(Jarkon) River, and has worked likewise at other sites. 

The Archaeological Survey of Palestine under the auspices of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and the British School of Archaeology was continued under 
the leadership of Director P. L.O. Guy. They are occupied particularly with 
the Jaffa-Tell-Aviv section, but are active at other sites when there is a call 
for investigation. 

As in previous years, there have been various chance discoveries and activ- 
ities of lesser importance, in Jerusalem and in other localities of Palestine. 


WarrEN J. MOULTON 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
of the 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


(As amended Dec. 28, 1901, Dec. 28, 1923, Dec. 29, 1930, 
Dec. 29, 1936, and Dec. 28, 1938) 


CONSTITUTION 
I. 


This association shall be called ‘The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 


Il. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on Biblical 
subjects. 

HII. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, 
an Editor, and a Treasurer, who with nine others shall be united in a Council. 
These shall be elected annually by the Society, with the exception of the 
Editor who shall be elected annually by the Council, and of the nine members 
of the Council three of whom shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. Additional members of the Council shall be the President of the Society 
for the preceding year and the Secretaries, or their proxies, of the Sections 
hereinafter provided for. 

IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of the 
Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary mem- 
bers shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United States of 
America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as Biblical 
scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at the first election shall 
be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not more than two. 


V. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as the 
Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the President, 
or some other member appointed by the Council for the purpose, shall deliver 
an address to the Society. 
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VI. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a particular 
locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council for the object stated 
in Article II, provided that the number of members composing any Section 
shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall annually choose for itself 
a President, whose duty it shall be to preside over its meeting, and to take 
care that such papers and notes read before it as the Section may judge to be 
of sufficient value are transmitted promptly to the Editor of the Society. 
Each Section shall also annually choose for itself a Secretary and other officers 
at the discretion of the Section. The dues of members of a Section shall be pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the Society. The Secretary of a Section is authorized 
to draw upon the Treasurer of the Society for expenses involved in sending 
notices of meetings, in printing, and in the conduct of the annual meetings. 
The Sections shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided 
that their meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


VIL. 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a prev- 
ious meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members of the 
Society. 


BY-LAWS 
I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice-President, 
to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but in the absence of both these 
officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the members present. 


II. 


It shall be the duty of the Secretary to conduct the correspondence of the 
Society; to use his best efforts for the securing of suitable papers and notes 
to be presented to the Society at each meeting; to notify the members, at 
least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them the list of 
papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a record of the proceedings of 
such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll of the members; to make an annual 
report of the condition of the Society. 


It shall be the duty of the Editor to receive all papers and notes that shall 
have been presented, and lay them before the Editorial Committee; to edit 
and prepare for printing all manuscripts selected for publication; to distribute 
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the publications of the Society and to do such other like things as the Council 
may request ; to make an annual report of the work of the Editorial Committee. 


IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of the 
Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the Council, 
rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each annual 
meeting. 


V. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for membership 
of the Society; to elect the Editor and the members of the Editorial Com- 
mittee; to fix the times and places for meetings, and generally to supervise 
the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Editorial Committee to publish the proceedings 
of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the funds of the 
Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those laid before them, 
as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical science. 


VII. 


Each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars and fifty cents. Those 
who have been members for fifty years shall automatically be exempted from 
further payment of dues. The donation at one time, by a single person, of 
fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from all further payments, and no pay- 
ments shall be required of honorary members. 


VIII. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, one 
copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition to which, 
if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty-five copies of 
any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have been 
elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. Twelve 
members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the transaction 
of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for the purpose of 
hearing and discussing papers presented. 


a 
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THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE* 


WILLIAM H. P. HATCH 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


HAT was the character of the primitive Christian mes- 

sage? This is a question of great importance from several 
points of view. It is important historically and theologically 
and practically. The historian of Western civilization, whatever 
his personal beliefs and feelings may be, is obliged to study and 
appraise a movement which, over a period of nearly two thou- 
sand years, has probably affected that civilization more 
profoundly than any other single force. It has left its mark 
everywhere in the West — not only on literature and all the 


arts, but also on the thoughts and actions and lives of men. 
And no movement in history is intelligible without some knowl- 
edge of its beginnings. The greatness of Rome cannot be really 
understood or appreciated unless one knows something about 
the legendary settlement of Romulus and Remus beside the 
Tiber. 


The theologian also is interested in the primitive Christian 
Khpvyua quite as much as the historian. For he, too, in order 
to understand the great doctrines of Christianity and their rela- 
tive importance, must know what ideas were included in the 
original Christian message. Without this knowledge the develop- 
ment of Christian thought is unintelligible. No living thing 
ever wholly outgrows or transcends the earliest stage of its life. 
The botanist must study the seed in order to understand fully 
the plant and the flower. 


*The Presidential address delivered at the meeting of the Society of Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis, December 28, 1938, at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 
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So, too, the practical man, who is neither an historian nor a 
theologian, wishes to learn something about the earliest phase 
of his religion. How and why did it get its start? He may be 
moved by mere curiosity, or he may have some purely personal 
motive; but in any case he wants to know something about it, 
just as he desires some knowledge of geology and astronomy. 

Where then shall we look for knowledge of the content and 
character of the primitive Christian message? Evidence derived 
from contemporary non-Christian sources is so scanty that only 
two courses are open to us in our quest. (a) We may ask the 
Church herself to tell us something about her infancy. But in 
this case we shall certainly get a confused and uncertain account 
of Christian beginnings. (b) We may with greater profit turn 
to the New Testament, which contains along with later material 
the earliest Christian literature that is still extant. But it will 
be necessary for us to separate between the earlier and the later, 
to proceed cautiously, and to employ sound principles of criti- 
cism. 

Ferdinand Christian Baur, a professor in the University of 
Tiibingen, was once a dominant figure in biblical and historical 
criticism and in theology. Though his influence has waned with 
the passage of time, Professor Henry S. Nash of Cambridge has 
said of him: ‘‘One thing is certain: New Testament study, since 
his time, has had a different colour.”* Baur himself was ham- 
pered and his work vitiated in the judgment of later generations 
by his Hegelian interpretation of early Christian history, but 
he was nevertheless a scholar of clear and penetrating insight. 
We shall often do well if we take his words to heart, at least as 
a starting point for our own thinking. Baur held that the Chris- 
tian movement, full of new life, strong and vigorous, surged 
forward on its way, and as it went it projected out of itself the 
New Testament and the Church. In other words they were 
both the products of the movement, and they were both equally 
inevitable. There is obviously much truth in this idea. 


«Cf. H. S. Nash, The History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament, 
New York, 1900, 131 f. 
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But just as the Christian movement antedated and produced 
both the New Testament and the Church, so something else 
preceded the Christian movement, if we do not limit the latter 
solely to the teaching of Jesus. That something was the preach- 
ing of the early Christian missionaries, who were known as 
apostles, i.e. persons entrusted with a mission and sent forth 
to proclaim it publicly. Their preaching (xqpuyua) gave rise 
to the Christian movement, and all the rest followed naturally 
in the course of time. It was because certain early believers went 
out and made known far and wide the message of salvation in 
Jesus Christ that Christian communities sprang up here and 
there throughout the Mediterranean world. For the same reason 
the Epistles and Gospels and Acts, which were later to be gath- 
ered together to form the New Testament, were written and 
published. The primitive Christian xnpvyua was the fons et 
origo both of the Church and of the New Testament. Without 
it neither would have come into being; but once the missionaries, 
preaching was given, the literature and the institution were 
both inevitable. Without these as conserving agents the mes- 
sage of salvation in Jesus Christ would have been soon forgotten; 
and the inaugurator of the movement would have been remem- 
bered, if at all, only as a liberal Galilean rabbi whose teachings 
were distinguished by a high ethical and religious quality. But 
the xnpuyyua and what resulted from it made him the founder 
of a religion. 

The First Evangelist recognized clearly the supreme impor- 
tance of the missionaries’ preaching. According to Matthew Jesus 
appeared to his eleven faithful followers in Galilee and com- 
manded them, saying, ‘‘Go ye therefore and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.’’? This injunction is put into 

2 Matt 2819. According to Luke and the Acts the disciples’ task was to 
bear witness, and for this work they were to be endued with the Holy Spirit. 
Although scriptural warrant for the preaching of repentance for the remission 
of sins to all the nations in the Messiah's name is alleged, the disciples are not 


expressly commanded to preach the gospel or to baptize. (Luke 24 46 f. and 
Acts 1 8). 
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the short period which intervened between the resurrection and 
the ascension, and certainly no more effective position could 
have been found for it. So, too, in the longer of the two spurious 
endings of the Gospel of Mark the risen Jesus bids the Eleven 
to “go into all the world and preach the gospel to all the crea- 
tion.”’’ The gospel is here conceived as a means of salvation. 
He who receives it and is baptized will be saved, but he who 
ignores or rejects it will suffer divine condemnation. Finally, 
in the shorter of the spurious endings of Mark it is said that 
“Jesus sent forth from the east even unto the west through them 
(i.e. his disciples) the sacred and incorruptible preaching 
(knpuypua) of eternal salvation.”4 This event is understood to 
have taken place after the resurrection and before the ascension. 
All these passages reflect the ideas and background of the 
apostolic mission so clearly that there can be no doubt about 
their origin. They testify to the fact that soon after the death 
of Jesus his followers went out and preached the message of 
salvation in Jesus Christ to all who would listen to them, and 
they believed that they were commissioned for this work by the 
risen Lord himself. In other words what actually happened is 
stated as a dominical command. 

What was the content of this earliest Christian preaching? 
But before we attempt to answer this question we must ask 
another. Where is the subject-matter of the xypuvyyua to be 
found? It is contained chiefly in the first half of the Acts, in 
certain earlier epistles of the Apostle Paul, in First Peter, and 
here and there in the gospels. 

It has long been recognized that the theology of the first part 
of the Acts is primitive. This is doubtless due to the fact that 
it is based on an early source or sources, which the present writer 
believes to have been Aramaic. The Apostle Paul sometimes 
incorporates in his epistles ideas which he received from persons 
who were believers in Christ before he himself was converted. 
Of this he makes no secret. Although First Peter was probably 


3 Cf. Mark 16 15. 


4 See B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original 
Greek, London, 1907, 113. 
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written near the end of the reign of Domitian (81-96 A.D.), it 
contains much primitive matter. It is the work of a Paulinist 
who knew and believed the earlier teachings and wished to im- 
press them upon his readers. This accounts for the resemblances 
which have sometimes been pointed out between this epistle and 
the speeches of Peter found in the Acts. Finally, some phrases 
and ideas are imbedded in the gospels which seem to have been 
derived from the preaching of the early Christian missionaries. 
But there are surprisingly few of them in view of what Form 
Criticism has taught us concerning the formation of the synoptic 
gospels. These then are the principal sources in which the prim- 
itive Christian xnpvyua has been preserved. 


However, it must not be imagined that the beginnings were 
entirely forgotten or completely outgrown in later times. A 
healthy religion grows and develops from within and from with- 
out, but its essential character abides. Old ideas underwent 
change, new views were adopted, and emphases were shifted; 
but the fundamental and distinctive message was never lost. 
Hence traces of the primitive knpuyua appear sporadically even 
in the later books of the New Testament. 

Jesus died an ignominious death on the cross. At first the 
disciples were stunned by the blow, but they soon perceived 
that a catastrophe so appalling could be understood only as of 
God’s ordering. It all happened ‘“‘by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God.’’s Indeed, it was just what He had 
foreordained from eternity should occur. Moreover, Jesus’ 
death was not meaningless or ineffective. On the contrary it 
had great and lasting significance; for it was sacrificial, and by 
it sin was done away. He was held to be ‘‘the lamb of God, 
which (by his death) taketh away the sin of the world.”” Paul 
also calls him ‘‘our paschal lamb”; and he mentions the fact that 
he has been sacrificed, so that his death has actually taken away 
the sins of believers.*® 


5 Cf. Acts 2 23. 
6 Cf. Acts 4 28. 
7 Cf. John 1 29. Cf. also John 1 36, 
8 Cf. 1 Cor 5 7. 
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Hence the tragedy of Calvary by no means put an end to the 
movement which had been inaugurated by Jesus. On the con- 
trary it gained thereby new life and power. For soon after the 
death of their leader the disciples became firmly convinced that 
he was still living. God had loosed the cords of death and raised 
him from Sheol.? It was even said that he had appeared not 
only to the leading believers but also to more than five hundred 
brethren at one time.’° This conviction, based (as they believed) 
on the testimony of sight and confirmed by the Scriptures, was 
at once the foundation on which their faith rested and the basis 
of their preaching. ‘‘And if Christ hath not been raised, then 
is our preaching (knpvyma) vain (kevdv), vain also is 
your faith, and we are found to be also false witnesses of God, 
because we have witnessed against God that He raised up the 
Messiah.’’™ ‘And if Christ hath not been raised, your faith is 
vain (waraia).’’? In other words the missionaries’ message 
depended for its validity on the resurrection of Jesus viewed as 
an act of God, and this event was one of the basic elements in 
their preaching. 

It was also believed that Jesus, having been raised from the 
dead, had been exalted to heaven by the power of God.’ Thence, 
in accordance with ancient prophecy, the Spirit was poured out 
upon believers, thus producing the strange phenomena which 
were seen in the various Christian communities.“ In these 
mighty acts the hand of Deity was manifest. Jesus was still 
living, and he would soon return to the earth and establish his 
reign with power and glory.*s This hope was fostered and kept 
alive by the early Christian watchword maranatha, which circu- 
lated in Greek-speaking as well as in Aramaic-speaking circles." 
The fact that it was in a strange language and was doubtless 


9 Cf. Acts 2 24. 

% Cf. 1 Cor 153 ff. 

™ Cf. 1 Cor 15 14 f. 

12 Cf, 1 Cor 15 17. 

33 Cf. Acts 2 33 and 5 31, 

%4 Cf. Acts 2 16 ff. 

1s Cf. Acts 3 20. 

6 Cf. 1 Cor 16 22. Cf. also Apoc 22 20, 
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known to have been handed down from the Palestinian com- 
munity made it especially impressive. The idea that Jesus had 
been exalted to heaven and would soon return to the earth, which 
was complementary to that of his resurrection, also formed part 
of the primitive Christian knpuvypa. 

Jesus’ resurrection convinced his disciples that God had made 
him both Lord and Messiah.?7 Paul says that he was designated 
the Son of God with power by his resurrection from the dead."® 
In other words Jesus was Messiah and Lord not by virtue of 
birth or descent, but by divine appointment. As Messiah he 
was the fulfillment of God’s promise made to his people through 
the prophets and the inaugurator of the Messianic kingdom on 
earth. As Lord he was the bearer of supreme authority, and he 
actually exercised this authority in the lives of believers. How 
the authority of Jesus and that of God were related to each 
other was one of the questions which were necessarily left for 
a later generation to solve. It was probably not a pressing prob- 
lem in the early period, because the Messiah was expected to 
return very soon to the earth and set up his kingdom. Paul, 
being a strict monotheist, had sensed the difficulty involved in 
ascribing supreme authority to Christ; and he had found a pos- 
sible solution of the problem. ‘And when all things have been 
subjected unto him (i.e. Christ), then shall the Son also him- 
self be subjected (or subject himself) unto him who subjected 
all things unto him, that God may be all in all.’’® 

Messiahship was a Jewish category, and its appeal was pri- 
marily to members of the Jewish race. It was the highest dignity 
that could be ascribed to a human being, but it did not imply 
or connote divinity. The word Messiah was meaningless to 
Gentiles and had to be translated and explained to them. It 
became a proper name rather than a title at an early date, and 
as such it has survived. Lordship on the other hand was a famil- 
iar idea in hellenistic as well as in Semitic quarters. The divin- 
ities worshipped in the mystery cults of the Graeco-Roman 


7 Cf. Acts 2 36. 
18 Cf. Rom 1 4. 
9 Cf. 1 Cor 15 28. 
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world had the title Lord or Lady, and each of them was supreme 
in the life of his or her devotees. When Jesus was called Lord 
by believers, this title could not have seemed new or strange to 
many people in Ephesus or Corinth. Indeed, it must have had 
an old and familiar sound, and it must have suggested ideas 
which were well known to them in their own religious life. 

Jesus was proclaimed by the early Christian preachers not only 
as Messiah and Lord but also as Savior, and this was likewise 
a term with which Gentile hearers were well acquainted. The 
idea was nothing new or startling. It was indeed just what many 
of them had been seeking, and to these the announcement of a 
saviour was welcome news. The missionaries declared that God, 
having raised Jesus from the dead, exalted him to heaven to be 
the leader and savior of all those who believe.?° God, not man, 
was the prime mover in the great drama of salvation. 

The first preachers were not much interested in the events of 
Jesus’ life or even in his teachings, for he was not thought of 
primarily as an ethical teacher or a worker of miracles. Our 
canonical gospels tacitly testify to the fact that the early Chris- 
tians’ chief concern was with the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
for in all of them the story of the passion occupies a dispropor- 
tionate amount of space.” ‘The things either said or done by 
Christ,” to borrow a phrase from Papias, were matters of interest 
to a somewhat later generation. In this period Jesus’ sayings 
were collected and anecdotes about him were committed to 
writing. These were the materials which the evangelists used 
as sources. 

Why did God do the above-mentioned mighty acts? Why did 
He raise Jesus from the dead and exalt him to heaven? Why 
did He make him Messiah and Lord and Savior? The answer 
to these questions is suggested by the title Savior. All these 
things were done solely in order that by means of them men 
might be saved. For they were in dire need of salvation from 
various evils — from sin, from the demons, and from death. 


Acts 530 f. 

t In Matthew the passion occupies a little less than one-seventh of the 
whole gospel, in Mark (not including the last twelve verses) about one-sixth, 
and in Luke about one-seventh. 
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They were perishing in their sins, and many of them felt the 
need of salvation and longed for a savior. Then along came the 
Christian missionaries with the announcement that God had 
provided salvation for men in and through Jesus, who was Mes- 
siah and Lord and Savior. He had died on a cross at the hands 
of men, and then he had been raised from the dead and exalted 
to heaven by God. His death was redemptive, for he ‘‘came . . . 
to give his life as a ransom (A’rpov) for many.” Jesus’ resur- 
rection from the dead and exaltation to heaven set the seal of 
divine approval upon his work. 

To obtain the proffered salvation, one thing only was neces- 
sary, and that was faith. ‘This is the word of faith which we 
preach: that if thou confess the word with thy mouth that Jesus 
is Lord, and believe with thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.’’3 But faith was not merely intel- 
lectual assent to the missionaries’ message or even acceptance 
of it. Paul understood faith as ‘‘at once belief, trust, and 
loyalty — the means whereby the believer receives the Spirit, 
and enters into and continues in mystical fellowship with 


Christ.’’4 It was, moreover, a divine gift. Being in Christ by 
virtue of his faith, the believer experienced all the blessings of 
salvation. 


Two religious rites, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, accom- 
panied the missionaries’ message of salvation and formed part 
of it. The former signified repentance and remission of sins, and 
at the same time it signalized the believer’s entrance into the 
Christian community. The Lord’s Supper xuptaxév) 
was a memorial and symbolical meal. By its frequent recurrence 
it kept continually in mind Jesus’ sacrificial and redemptive 
death on the cross; and it symbolized the new covenant, which 
was sealed with his blood. But it was more than this. According 
to Paul those who ate the bread and drank of the cup through 
this act had mystical fellowship with Christ. 


22 Cf. Mark 10 45. 

33 Cf. Rom 10 8 f. 

4 Cf. W. H. P. Hatch, The Pauline Idea of Faith, Cambridge, Mass., 1917, 
65. 
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The various terms by which the missionaries’ message was 
designated are significant. It was “called ‘the word of God’ or 
‘the gospel of God,’ and ‘the word of Christ’ and ‘the gospel of 
Christ.’ Paul also speaks of it as ‘the word of the cross,’ ‘the 
word of reconciliation,’ ‘the word of truth,’ and ‘the word of 
life.’ "5 In other words the primitive Christian kjpuyma was 
regarded as the utterance of God or Christ. Like the Hebrew 
prophets of old, the preachers were merely the instruments or 
channels through which the divine message was communicated 
to man. The expressions quoted above also show that the essen- 
tial character of the missionaries’ preaching was soteriological. 
It is aptly described by the author of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
as ‘‘the gospel of salvation.” 

What shall we say about the character of the early Christian 
knpvyyua? The missionaries did not proclaim far and wide the 
Kingdom of God, or humanitarianism, or social amelioration, 
or even a more just social order. They did not preach the high 
ethical principles which are found in the Sermon on the Mount 
and in the parables of Jesus, nor did they recount the miracles 
or mighty works which are recorded in the gospels as proof of 
Jesus’ divine mission. The interest in his teachings and miracles 
came later. The missionaries’ preaching was of an entirely dif- _ 
ferent sort, for it was primarily soteriological. The gospel, as 
they understood it, was God’s message of salvation in Jesus 
Christ; and it was their duty as God’s heralds to announce it. 
In God’s name they offered salvation to the world and presented 
to their hearers a savior. Paul says that this message was “a 
stumbling-block to Jews and foolishness to Gentiles” ;?7 but that 
mattered little, for “it pleased God to save those who believed 
through the foolishness of the preaching (7d xknpvyua).”"® By 
faith and sacrament the salvation proffered by the preachers 
could be received and become effective. 


2s Cf. W. H. P. Hatch, op. cit., 33 f. 
* Cf, Eph 1 13. 

27 Cf. 1 Cor 1 23, 

2% Cf. 1 Cor 1 21. 
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The soteriological message, however, was by no means the 
. only concern of the Christian missionaries. They were also 
vitally interested in morals, and a moral life was looked upon 
as evidence that one possessed the divine Spirit. Like the Stoic 
and Cynic preachers, they extolled and commended virtue and 
denounced vice. The result was amendment of life and a higher 
standard of living in the Christian communities. Converts from 
the Gentile world must have sensed keenly the difference in 
moral tone between their old background and their new environ- 
ment. 


We ordinarily think of the Greeks as a joyous and happy 
people. But there was gloom as well as joy in their civilization. 
A dark shadow is cast across the pages of Greek literature from 
the time of Homer onwards by the thought of death, which 
seemed to be the inexorable and ineluctable foe of all that is 
fair and good. This feeling was especially strong in the Hellen- 
istic Age, and there are traces of it in the New Testament. Thus 
the Apostle Paul exclaims: ‘Wretched man am I! Who will 
deliver me from this body of death?’’9 

Along with this revulsion at death went a strong yearning for 
salvation (owrnpta) — deliverance from various evils in this life 
and bliss beyond the grave. Dr. Angus says: ‘“The cry for salva- 
tion was loud, persistent, and universal.”’3° Professors Macgregor 
and Purdy speak of ‘that universal longing for ‘salvation’ where- 
in we shall find the prime Praeparatio Evangelica of the Hellen- 
istic Age.”3* Men and women longed to be saved and were 
seeking earnestly for a savior. Many prayers and vows for 
~ gwtnpla engraved on stone are extant, and they testify elo- 
quently to the aspirations of those who set up the monuments. 
No doubt in many cases these people were thinking primarily 
of safety, health, and worldly prosperity; but there was often 


2 Cf. Rom 7 2. 
x» Cf. S. Angus, The Mystery-Religions and Christianity, New York, 1925, 
226. 


3: Cf. G. H. C. Macgregor and A. C. Purdy, Jew and Greek Tutors unto 
Christ, London, 1936, 232. 
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something more than these in their minds. Sir William Ramsay 
says: ‘‘There lies latent in it (i. e. the word owrnpia) some unde- 
fined and hardly conscious thought of the spiritual and the 
moral.’’3? 

In the hellenistic period the old state religions had almost 
completely lost their influence. They were only obsolete sur- 
vivals of an ancient past, and nobody any longer really believed 
in them. Men and women in considerable numbers were turning 
to the mystery cults, most of which were of Oriental origin. 
There were several important mysteries — the Eleusinian, the 
Phrygian, the Syrian, the Egyptian, and the Persian. They 
differed from one another in various ways; but they were all 
sacramental and soteriological, and membership in them was 
voluntary. They promised salvation to those who were initiated 
into them — a life of happiness after death. This promise, how- 
ever empty it may seem to us, appealed strongly to many in the 
first century of our era; and the mystery religions made many 
converts. At least it can be said that these cults gave the hope 
of a happy future to people who otherwise would have been 
without it. They must also have tended to raise the moral tone 
of the lives of their votaries by fixing the thoughts of the latter 
on a life to come. 

Both the mystery cults and early Christianity offered to the 
hellenistic world just that for which many people in that age 
were yearning, viz. salvation. All these religions were soterio- 
logical, but a profound difference separated early Christianity 
from its rivals. In the latter the chief emphasis was put upon 
initiation, ceremonies, and sacramental rites of a magical char- 
acter; whereas in the former admission into the community and 
salvation depended in the last analysis upon faith. This dif- 
ference is fundamental and far-reaching, and the recognition 
of it is of prime importance. 

Early Christianity had another great advantage over its com- 
petitors. Demeter, Cybele, Atargatis, Osiris, Isis, and Mithra 


32 Cf. Sir W. M. Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, 
second ed., London, 1914, 94f. See also the same writer’s The Bearing of 
Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament, London, 1915, 
173 ff. 
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were mythical divinities. Jesus on the contrary was an historical 
person, and the religion which claimed him as its founder was 
firmly rooted in history. In the long run the historical is sure 
to triumph over the mythical. 

Edward Gibbon, in a well-known chapter of The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,33 enumerates five causes to which he 
attributes the rapid growth of Christianity in the Graeco-Roman 
world. The second of these causes is the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul. In Gibbon’s time ancient life and thought 
were known almost exclusively from literary sources. We on 
the other hand have learned much from inscriptions and papyri 
about the life and religion of ordinary people in antiquity. In 
the light of this knowledge we should substitute the promise of 
salvation for the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. More- 
over, while recognizing that there were other reasons for the 
rapid spread of Christianity among Gentiles in the first century 
of our era, we should put the promise of salvation first and fore- 
most. This was the essence of the primitive Christian message, 
and it was this more than anything else that attracted men and 


women to the new religion in great numbers. They believed 
and were baptized, and thereby they became members of the 
Christian community. 


33 Chapter XV. 
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THE PAULINE CHRONOLOGY 


BY JOHN KNOX 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


I 


N an article published two years ago* I ventured to make a 
suggestion about the Pauline chronology the implications of 
which ca!l for further examination. The suggestion, by no means 
altogether new, was that the starting point for the relative chron- 
ology of Paul’s missionary career should be two familiar pas- 
sages in his letters: (1) Gal 2 1, which tells us that fourteen years 
after his conversion Paul went up to Jerusalem, where he dis- 
cussed the status of the gentiie believers with the leaders of the 
church there,? and (2) II Cor 12 2, in which Paul refers apparently 
to his conversion as having occurred “fourteen years ago.”’ Since 
it is clear that at the time of this reference Paul had done mis- 
sionary work in Galatia, Greece, Macedonia, and Asia (not to 


« “ ‘Fourteen Years Later’: A note on the Pauline Chronology,” Journal 
of Religion, XVI, 341 ff. 

2 Paul’s statement here is somewhat ambiguous. He has previously stated 
that three years after his conversion he made his first visit to Jerusalem, and 
now he alludes to this second visit as occurring “fourteen years later.” Is the 
fourteen years reckoned from the first visit or from the conversion? The 
Greek can be interpreted either way with equal accuracy and naturalness, so 
that the question of whether this second visit happened fourteen or seventeen 
years after Paul’s conversion must be answered on other than linguistic 
grounds. My principal reason for regarding the shorter interval as the more 
probable is this: Paul in this whole section of Galatians is concerned among 
other things to show how meager have been his contacts with the Jerusalem 
church. It would have been natural, therefore, for him to make the intervals 
between his visits to Jerusalem seem as long as possible. If he could truth- 
fully have said ‘‘seventeen years later,” as on the other hypothesis he could, 
I think he would have done so. 

15 
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mention other possible areas), we are forced to place Paul’s 
conversation with James, Cephos and John (mentioned in Gal 2 1 
and also presumably in Acts 15) not where it is usually placed — 
before he entered the fields of his most important work — but 
at a point midway in or toward the culmination of his career. 
It was apparently while he was residing in Ephesus (for it was 
there that II Cor 12 2 was probably written), when his evangel- 
istic work was in considerable part done, that he went to Jeru- 
salem to confer with the leaders there. This hypothesis is 
supported by the fact that the collection for the poor of the 
Judean church, suggested at the time of this fourteen-year-later 
_ visit by the leaders at Jerusalem as a gesture of loyalty on the 
part of the gentile churches, was actually being taken during 
the period of the Corinthian correspondence. 

Perhaps the most questionable feature of this analysis is the 
interpretation offered of II Cor 122. That passage with its 
immediate context reads as follows: ‘‘I must needs glory, though 
it is not expedient; but I will come to visions and revelations of 
the Lord. I know a man in Christ, fourteen years ago (whether 
in the body, I know not; or whether out of the body I know not; 
God knoweth), such a one caught up even to the third heaven. 
And I know such a man (whether in the body, or apart from the 
body, I know not; God knoweth), how he was caught up into 
Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter. On behalf of such a one will I glory: but on 
my own behalf I will not glory, save in my weaknesses.”” Is Paul 
alluding here, as I have said, to his conversion? I have given 
in the article referred to some reasons for believing that he is, 
and in particular have shown that there is nothing in Galatians, 
the other important autobiographical source, to render that 
interpretation impossible. I could name other investigators who 
have taken a similar view.‘ 

Without undertaking to argue the matter here, may I simply 
point out that it is undoubtedly Paul’s conversion which comes 
first to our minds when we read of this significant experience of 


3 Gal 2 10. 


4 For example, see P. Hartmann, ‘‘Das Verhaltnis Galaterbriefs zum Zweiten 
Korintherbrief,”” ZNW, XIII, 187 ff. 
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“fourteen years ago.’”’ If we decide that the “revelation” thus 
singled out was not the “‘revelation’’ (Gal 1 16) with which his 
career as an evangelist began, we do so in all probability not 
because that is an unnatural interpretation of the passage con- 
sidered separately, but because it is an interpretation incom- 
patible with our conception of the chronology of Paul’s life as 
a whole. But it is precisely that chronology which we are 
investigating, and we must not permit any preconceived con- 
clusion to affect our view of the evidence. On the contrary we 
must take the evidence at face value and see to what new 
conclusion it may lead us. Only when the evidence thus taken 
is found to be in conflict with further evidence, can the investi- 
gator properly follow any other course. But in this case no such 
conflict, so far as our primary sources are concerned, is involved. 
In my judgment, to take II Cor 122 at its face value is to see 
in it a reference to the original and crucial revelation from which 
Paul’s career as an evangelist took its start,’ and I believe that 


5 The strength of the case for identifying the revelation of II Cor 12 2 with 
the conversion revelation is not felt until one tries to answer the question: 
Why should Paul in this particular context have singled out any other revela- 
tion? If he is going to mention only one “‘vision of the Lord,” a vision thought 
of as in some sense giving significance to other visions, why should he have 
selected one which by definition (if it was not the revelation of Gal 1 16) was 
of only secondary importance? 

Dr. Martin Dibelius in a conversation about this point, without expressing 
a judgment, raised the question whether Paul’s manner of referring to this 
experience in II Cor 12 is consistent with his manner of referring to his vision 
of Jesus in I Cor 15. There Paul evidently regards his vision of Jesus as a 
public fact, a proof of Jesus’ resurrection whereas in II Cor 12 he alludes to 
an experience mysterious, secret and unspeakable. The question is an im- 
portant one. It may be pointed out, however, that in I Cor 15, as well as in 
Gal 1, Paul is speaking merely of the formal objective fact of his vision of 
Jesus; he is not disclosing any of the concrete character of the experience. 
It is this character which, according to II Cor 12, cannot be described to 
others. The one objective fact which is disclosed in the other passages is 
disclosed in this one also: it was a “vision of the Lord.” It may also be pointed 
out that Paul’s manner of referring to the revelation in II Cor 12 2 suggests 
that he knew his readers would understand his allusion, but would they have 
done so if he was not speaking of the revelation which, as Dr. Dibelius said, 


was a fact of public knowledge among the churches, at least among the Pauline 
churches? 


a 
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the new chronology which the acceptance of that interpretation 
implies is not only defensible but strongly supported by inde- 
pendent evidence. The elaboration of that chronology in briefest 
possible outline is the purpose of thisarticle. I say ‘‘newchronology” 
not in the sense of a chronology never suggested, at least in part, 
before,® but in the sense of a chronology radically different from 
that ordinarily adopted. 


II 


We may begin by asking how near we can get to establishing 
any absolute dates in Paul’s career. Here, so far as I know, there 
are only three real possibilities; that is, there are only three 
events in the apostle’s life for the dating of which external evi- 
dence of any value is available. These are (1) Paul’s conversion, 
(2) his trial before Gallio in Corinth, and (3) his imprisonment 
in ‘Caesarea.? Can we set either specifically or within definite 
limits the dates of any of these events? 

As to the first, the time of Paul’s conversion, we are certain, 
of course, that it occurred after the death of Jesus, which can 
be placed with some assurance around the year 30 A.D.* But 
how long after? Some scholars say as early as 30 or 31, but it 
is likely that they do so not because the immediately relevant 
evidence convinces them that an interval of only about a year 
elapsed between Jesus’ death and Paul’s conversion, but (as in 
the case of the interpretation of II Cor 12 2) because their con- 
ception of the Pauline chronology as a whole requires that view. 
In other words they cannot get Paul’s career as they conceive it 


6 See, for example, Carl Clemen, Die Chronologie der Paulinischen Briefe, 
Halle, 1893. 

7I do not include here reference to the visit of Paul to Jerusalem in con- 
nection with the famine, recorded in Acts 1130. as having occurred some- 
where near the time of the death of Herod Agrippa I, because I share the usual 
view that this visit did not occur. (But see footnote 17 below.) Efforts to 
find evidence for the date of Sergius Paulus’ proconsulship in Cyprus have 
apparently failed. The dating of Claudius’ expulsion of the Jews from Rome, 
which bears indirectly upon the Luke-Acts story of Paul, will be referred to 
later (footnote 18). 

8 It ought to be remembered, however, that this date is partly determined 
by the exigencies of the usual Pauline chronology. 
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into the area lying between his conversion and his final arrest 
unless they press those limits to the extreme, and this means 
that the former of them must be placed as near to the death of 
Jesus as possible. But if that limit be determined independently, 
on the merits of the directly relevant evidence alone and with- 
out reference to the requirements of any chronological scheme, 
I believe that one will arrive at a date at least as late as 35 A. D. 
The new movement had spread to Antioch and Damascus. 
Indeed, Gal 1 22-23, if it means precisely what it says, indicates 
that Paul’s whole experience both as a persecutor and as an 
evangelist of the new faith lay outside of Palestine, or at any 
rate outside of Judea. Paul is clearly a product of extra- 
Palestinian Christianity, and time must be allowed for the 
development of that phase of the movement. 

The earliest likely date of Paul’s conversion, then, can be 
placed at 35 A.D. The latest possible time can be set with 
greater assurance at 40. That dating is based upon II Cor 
11 32-33, where Paul tells of the ethnarch under King Aretas 
having men watch the city gates of Damascus to take him. 


Since Paul was obviously a believer at the time and since there 
is adequate reason for regarding 40 as the final date of Aretas 
IV,° it is apparent that Paul’s conversion cannot have occurred 
after that year.*° I propose, then, some point between 35 and 
40 as the time when Paul became a preacher of the faith he had 
previously persecuted. 


9 It is urged by some scholars that only in 37, when Caligula succeeded 
Tiberius, did Aretas become the ruler of Damascus and hence have the juris- 
diction there which this incident implies; and that Paul’s escape from that 
city must thus have occurred between 37 and 40. The grounds for this posi- 
tion seem precarious to me, but the position itself is thoroughly consonant 
with our view of the date of Paul’s conversion. It would be more embarras- 
sing, if established, to those who place Paul’s conversion in 33 or before. 

% Paul tells us in Gal 118 that three years after his conversion he left 
Damascus for Jerusalem. If this departure from Damascus is the same as 
that referred to in II Cor 11 32-33, the conversion obviously cannot have been 
later than 37 or 38 A.D. But I do not believe one is justified in assuming 
that the two references are to the same departure. I prefer to play safe here 
and to set the later limit at 40, although it is as well to remember that a date 
somewhere between 35 and 38 is probable. 
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The second date usually regarded as established is that of 
Paul’s trial before Gallio at Corinth, described in Acts 18 12 #. 
The Delphi inscription indicating that Gallio was proconsul of 
Achaia in or about 51-52 is well known. If then we are to take 
the episode as historical, Paul was in Corinth during that year. 
Unless, however, we take so strict a view of the historical ac- 
curacy of Acts as to hold that this incident must not only have 
occurred but must have occurred on the occasion of Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth (where Acts places it), this date helps us very 
little, since on any view of the chronology of Paul’s life, he may 
have been in Corinth at that time. 

As to the date of Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem, Acts states that 
it occurred two years before Festus succeeded Felix as procur- 
ator of Judea. Although there is no corroborative evidence for 
that statement, there is no contradictory evidence, and I see 
no adequate reason for distrusting it. The author of Luke-Acts 
describes at great length and with elaborate detail Paul’s trials 
before Felix and his successor. If Paul’s arrest did not occur 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the time when this change of 
administration took place, Luke-Acts is involved in an error 
which on any view of the date, authorship or purpose of the 
work, is almost incredible.* In Romans we find Paul ready to 
leave for Jerusalem and apprehensive of difficulty there. Acts 
tells us that the difficulty came, and there is no sufficient reason 
for doubting the approximate accuracy of its statement as to 
when it came. It came somewhat before — Acts says two years 
before — Festus took Felix’s place as procurator of Judea. 

But when was that? The evidence is somewhat confused, but 
on the whole points to 55 A.D.*% To be sure, most scholars 


1 In this tentative reconstruction of the Pauline chronology I assume the 
general accuracy of the Acts date. And yet I cannot altogether rid my mind 
of doubt. It suits the author’s purpose so well to have Paul make his defense 
before Felix, Festus, and Agrippa that one cannot quite suppress the question 
of whether he may not have arranged it so. In similar fashion, Luke alone 
has Jesus appear before both Pilate and Herod. 

% There are two principal pieces of evidence. One is the statement of 
Eusebius (Chr.) that the accession of Festus occurred in the second year of 
Nero, which would be 55-56. The other is the statement of Josephus (Ant. 
20: 8,9) that Felix was after his term of office saved from disgrace by the 
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prefer a later date, but I believe that it is fair to say again that 
they do so not on the basis of the evidence bearing on this 
particular point, considered independently and taken at face 
value, but, as in other cases, because of the requirements of the 
usually accepted chronology. Just as they have tended for this 
reason to push the date of the conversion back as far as possible, 
so they have been inclined to press the time of the arrest forward 
as far as the evidence can be forced to allow. That it is consider- 
ations like these which in large part determine the dating of 
both events will appear from an examination of the chronological 
schemes which the various modern students of Paul’s life have 
adopted. Generally speaking, writers who take 55 or 56 as the 
date of Festus’ accession put Paul’s conversion in 31 or 32, and 
writers who put the latter event as late as 35 place the accession 
of Festus in 57 or later. In each case it is apparently the sup- 
posed demands of the Pauline chronology as a whole which 
determine the scholar’s opinion rather than the evidence bearing 
on the particular point. Indeed it may almost be said that those 
who place the arrest as late as 57 do so in spite of the evidence 
(although not of conclusive evidence) rather than because of it. 
Let us, then, date the final visit of Paul to Jerusalem in 53 or 54. 
And since we have tentatively placed the beginning of his career 
as an evangelist at some point between 35 and 40, we are left 
with an interval of at least fourteen years and at most of twenty, 
during which Paul’s work as an apostle was done. What occurred 
in that interval? 


III 


The first three years (or perhaps two) are accounted for. Paul 
says that three years after his conversion he went to Jerusalem 
for the first time," and the inference would appear to be justified 
that he had been for the greater part of the interval in Damascus. 


intervention of Pallas—this statement taken with that of Tacitus that 
Pallas fell into disfavor apparently in 55 (Annals 13: 14-15). But see C. Erbes, 
“Die Todestage der Apostel Paulus und Petrus,” in Gebhardt und Harnack, 
Texte und Untersuchungen, Neue Folge, IV, 16 ff. 

13 Gal 1 18, 
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In any case, it is fair to suppose that he was in Syria or Arabia 
for that period. Since we have set the conversion between 35 
and 40, this three-year interval would have ended somewhere 
between 38 and 43 A. D. 

Immediately afterward, Paul tells us, he went into Syria and 
Cilicia.** Acts describes missionary activity in Syria, Cilicia, 
Galatia, Macedonia, Greece and Asia in that order. There is 
no reason to question the essential accuracy of this account of 
Paul’s career in the years following the initial three-year interval. 
It is confirmed by the fact that II Cor 12 2 indicates, as we have 
seen, that fourteen years after his conversion Paul was in Ephesus, 
and the Corinthian letters as a whole clearly show that at that 
time he had already been active in Galatia, Macedonia and 
Greece as well as in Asia itself. This would have been somewhere 
between 49 and 54 (the conversion having been dated between 
35 and 40). Paul is then at the height of his career. He is en- 
gaged in taking an offering for the church at Jerusalem, an 
offering on which, Gal 2 10 tells us, he had begun work immed- 
iately after his second visit to Jerusalem. The offering is soon 
completed and Romans 15 informs us of Paul’s plan to take it 
to Jerusalem himself. This last visit to Judea, in the course of 
which his arrest took place, would thus have occurred fifteen 
or sixteen years after his conversion. 

It is clear that we have now secured a datum for determining 
more narrowly than we have so far been able to do the date of 
Paul’s conversion. For as we have seen, it is not easily possible 
to place Paul’s arrest earlier than 53. This means that the writing 
of the Corinthian letters and the taking of the collection can 
_ hardly have been earlier than 51 or 52. And if we are right in 
dating the writing of those letters and the taking of the offering 
fourteen years after the conversion, as both II Cor 122 and 
Gal 2 1-10 indicate, the year 37 or 38 is indicated for that event. 

Bringing these data together, f am thus proposing the follow- 
ing chronological scheme: 


% Gal 1 21. He has no occasion to say where else he went. 
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Conversion in or near Damascus 

First visit to Jerusalem (‘‘three years later’’) 

Evangelistic activity in Syria, Cilicia, Galatia, Macedonia, 
Greece, Asia 

Second visit to Jerusalem (‘fourteen years later’) 

The taking of the collection and further evangelistic activity 
in Greece and Asia Minor 

Final visit to Jerusalem to deliver collection; the arrest 


No one could be more aware than I of the extreme tentative- 
ness of these dates. It is only for the general chronological 
arrangement that I am claiming a measure of probability. I have 
tried to reduce that arrangement to the terms of precise dates 
only to demonstrate that it fits neatly between the years which 
independent evidence would suggest as the probable dates of 
the beginning and the end of Paul’s career as an evangelist. 


IV 


Dr. C. J. Cadoux in a recent issue of the Journal of Biblical 
Literature’ says of my suggestion about the Pauline chronology 
that it “involves largely ignoring the statements of Acts in the 


” 


reconstruction of Paul’s biography.”” Although it is my con- 
viction that students of the life of Paul must rigidly hold them- 
selves to using Acts as a secondary source and must be ready 
to disregard it whenever the letters give the slightest ground for 
doing so, nevertheless a chronological arrangement which in- 
volved constant or even frequent conflict with the Acts narrative 
would be open to serious question. It is important, therefore, 
to ask whether the proposed chronology can properly be charged 
with doing so. 

I find four points of conflict and only four: (1) Acts suggests 
that Paul went to Jerusalem soon after his conversion; the sug- 
gested chronology calls for a three-year interval. (2) Acts 
regards the visit of Paul to Jerusalem to discuss the status of 
the Greek churches (the ‘‘conference”’ visit) as his third to that 


8 “Chronology of the Apostolic Age,” JBL, XVI, 184 ff. 
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city after his conversion, his second having been for the purpose 
of bringing an offering to the Jerusalem church from the church 
at Antioch; according to the proposed chronology, this inter- 
mediate visit did not occur and the “‘conference”’ visit was Paul’s 
second to Jerusalem after his conversion. (3) This “‘conference”’ 
visit, according to Acts, took place immediately after Paul’s 
first evangelistic activity in Galatia and before he had gone into 
western Asia Minor and Greece, in other words, near the begin- 
ning of his missionary career as we know it; the suggested 
chronology makes this visit occur after Paul had done much of 
his work in Greece and Asia, or at a point near the culmination 
of his career. (4) Paul’s trial before Gallio at Corinth, accord- 
ing to Acts, occurred on the occasion of Paul’s first visit to 
Corinth; according to the proposed chronology, if the trial before 
Gallio occurred at all (and there is no particular reason to doubt), 
it took place during one of the later, or perhaps the last, of Paul’s 
periods of residence in that city. 

Of these four points of conflict, two are involved in almost 
any reconstruction of the Pauline chronology. That Acts is 
mistaken in having Paul go to Jerusalem so soon after his 
conversion is acknowledged by everyone. That it is equally 
mistaken in regarding the ‘‘conference’’ visit as Paul’s third is 
conceded by all except the few scholars who take Gal 21. and 
Acts 15 as descriptions of two separate events and place the 
writing of Galatians between them.’? But if the conventional 


%6 Perhaps I should make separate mention of the fact that Barnabas who 
according to Gal 21 accompanied Paul on this visit had, according to Acts, 
broken with him before Paul entered Greece or Asia. I have not done so be- 
cause in both Galatians and Acts the break with Barnabas occurs immediately 
after the ‘“‘conference,” and the transposition of one event would involve 
transposition of the other also. 

17 It may be noted that those scholars who take the position that the ‘‘con- 
ference’’ (Gal 2 1 ff.) occurred on the occasion of Paul’s “famine visit” (Acts 
11 30) and that Luke-Acts has made the mistake of regarding an original actual 
visit with two purposes as two separate visits — these scholars are scarcely 
adhering more closely to the Acts narrative at this point than those who deny 
that the “famine visit” took place at all. For an interesting discussion of this 
possibility see E. Schwartz, ‘“‘Zur Chronologie des Paulus, ‘Nachrichten von 
der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Berlin, 1907, 
263 ff. 
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chronology contradicts Acts at two points, surely a proposed 
chronology is not to be condemned merely because it conflicts 
in two additional instances, especially as in both of them it is 
only a question of the relative time of events which is involved. 
Can the writer who was so obviously wrong at two points be 
unquestionably right at every other? 


It is not necessary to insist that the trial of Paul before Gallio 
may have occurred later than on Paul’s first visit to Corinth. 
The author of Luke-Acts would not have regarded the exact 
time of that incident as a matter of any importance whatever. 
As a matter of fact, he refers vaguely to a conspiracy of the Jews 
as the occasion of Paul’s sudden departure from Corinth after 
his last visit there. May not the trial before Gallio have happened 
then??8 

As for the ‘‘conference”’ with the Jerusalem leaders, since the 
author of Luke-Acts is clearly mistaken as to the character and 
outcome of that discussion, may he not have been mistaken as 
to its time also? Besides, it is by no means impossible that we 
have in the order in which he places the Jewish controversy an 


evidence of tendency. If, as seems likely, this controversy 
reached its height only toward the end of the apostle’s career, 
there was every reason why Luke-Acts should have wanted to 
ignore or play down the fact and to let it appear that the divisive 


% Acts 203. It is interesting to note that although the early dating of Paul’s 
first arrival in Corinth, probably early in the forties, conflicts with the Acts 
account of the time of Paul’s appearance before Gallio, it suits better than 
does the usual dating of that event the statement of Luke-Acts that Aquila 
and Priscilla had arrived in Corinth only shortly before Paul (Acts 18 2). 
Comparison of Suetonius (Claudius, xxv) and Dio Cassius (Ix, 6, 6) indicates 
that the most probable date for the expulsion of the Jews from Rome, cited 
in Luke-Acts as the occasion of the two taking up their residence in Corinth, 
is the year 41 A. D., soon after the beginning of Claudius’ reign. The way 
in which general chronological considerations are allowed to determine the 
dates of particular events is illustrated here also: ‘‘It must be admitted,” 
writes K. Lake, “‘that if there were no reason to the contrary it [the expulsion] 
would probably be put down to A.D. 41. Acts, however, distinctly says 
that Aquila and Priscilla had ‘recently’ arrived from Italy, and 41 is far too 
early to be a conceivable date for Paul in Corinth.” (The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, Part I, Vol. v, p. 459.) 
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and troublesome issue was disposed of almost before Paul had 
embarked on his work.’? But it is not my intention here to argue 
that point again, but merely to demonstrate that the proposed 
chronology does not involve wholesale disregard of the state- 
ments of Acts. 


V 


I have not dealt in this discussion with the order of the epistles. 
I have not done so because except in one case, Galatians, the 
proposed chronology, as distinguished from the usual one, does 
not bear on that question. That I and II Thessalonians, I and 
II Corinthians, and Romans were probably written in that 
sequence is obvious enough on any view of the Pauline chron- 
ology. The question of where and when the so-called imprison- 
ment letters — Colossians, Philemon and Philippians — were 
written is still an open one, but the suggested chronology throws 
no new light on it. 

As for the date of Galatians, it is evident that if the chron- 
ological scheme suggested in this paper be adopted, that letter 
must be placed at least as late as I and II Corinthians. That is 
true for the obvious reason that Galatians could not have been 
written unti! after the “‘conference” visit (since it refers to it as 
having occurred), and the “conference” visit took place only 
just before the taking of the collection for the poor at Jerusalem, 
referred to as in progress when the Corinthian letters were 
written. Besides, the allusion in II Cor 12 2 to Paul’s conversion 
as having occurred “fourteen years ago’’ dates the writing of 
that sentence at least as in the general period of the ‘‘conference”’ 
visit, which, according to Gal 2 1, happened fourteen years after 
the conversion. The question here is how long after the ‘‘con- 
ference” visit was Galatians composed? Similarities between 
Galatians and II Cor 10-13 suggest the general period of the 
Corinthian correspondence, and more specifically, some time 
between I and II Corinthians, as the time of Galatians. This 


19 In my article previously referred to I have ventured to indicate the point 
in the Luke-Acts source (now found as Acts 18 19-23) where the ‘‘conference” 
may originally have come. 
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would mean that the letter was written very soon after Paul’s 
return from the conference at Jerusalem and while the collection 
for the poor was being taken. 

I am not quite convinced, however, that the date of Galatians 
should not be later still. Would Paul in Romans have been so 
complacent about the state of his work “from Jerusalem to 
Illyricum”’ if as recently as a year previously so critical a situa- 
tion had existed as called forth the Galatian epistle? And can 
we easily conceive of his carrying through with such enthusiasm 
the collection for the poor at Jerusalem if in the midst of it there 
occurred the very crisis which the collection was designed to 
avert? Is it possible that a more natural order than Galatians, 
Corinthians, Romans (the order usually adopted), or Corinthians, 
Galatians, Romans (the order often adopted), or even I Corin- 
thians, Galatians, II Corinthians, Romans (the order we have 
just proposed) — may a more natural order than any of these 
be Corinthians, Romans, Galatians? That suggestion has been 
advanced before; I make it again with all tentativeness and with 
no disposition whatever to press it. It is a possibility, however, 
of which discussions of the date of Galatians should take account. 

If Galatians should be put after Romans, it could have been — 
written after Paul’s departure for Jerusalem on his last recorded 
visit, or after his arrest. It is by no means proved that Galatians 
was not an imprisonment letter. It is true that imprisonment 
is not explicitly referred to, but by what right do we infer so 
surely that if Paul had been in prison he would necessarily have 
said so? Galatians is noteworthy for its omission of details of 
this kind? We are not told who were with Paul when he wrote 
it or where he was at the time. There are no personal greetings 
in the letter; there is not even a thanksgiving. It would not have 
been necessary to inform his readers of his situation; they would 
have known about it already or the bearer of the letter would 
have acquainted them with it. Galatians is a terribly earnest 
communication and contains little if anything which is not 
relevant to the matter with which it is concerned. One is quite 
prepared to understand the absence of casual references to Paul’s 
external situation in this singularly intense letter written by 
Paul’s own hand. 
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On the other hand, if Paul was in prison when this letter was 
composed, several obscure statements in it become significant — 
for example, the reference to “those who are with me” in the 
greeting, or ‘‘Why am I still being persecuted?” or ‘‘Would that 
I could be with you!’ or “Let no one trouble me after this: I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.”” Weiss refers to 
the ‘‘world weariness’’ which the closing sentences of the Galatian 
letter disclose.2° The imprisonment hypothesis would also ex- 
plain the absence of any promise (or threat) of an early visit to 
Galatia. Most important of all, that hypothesis would permit 
us to see in Galatians, in Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem, and perhaps 
in the perplexing section of Philippians (3 1#.), which seems to 
reflect the same situation as Galatians, signs and consequences 
of the same crisis — a crisis which Paul had seen approaching 
a few years before, which he had hoped to forestall by his journey 
to Jerusalem and his conference with the leaders there (“lest I 
had run or might run in vain’’), but which broke with all its 
fury only as he returned to Jerusalem with what was meant to 
be an offering and seal of peace. 

Corinthians, Romans, Galatians — this surely is the order in 
which the letters would fall if they were arranged according to 
the importance which the Jewish controversy assumes in them. 
If, as I believe, that controversy did grow in intensity during 
the latter years of Paul’s career until it culminated in his arrest 
and execution, the logical place for Galatians is not in the brief 
interval which separates Galatians and Romans, but after 
Romans, whether Paul had actually been arrested at the time 
or not. 

But attractive and plausible in many ways as this way of 
dating Galatians may be, there are obvious difficulties, and at 
the present stage it can be regarded only as an interesting pos- 
sibility — which is in the end about all that can be said for any 
dating of Galatians. I do not want to leave the impression that 
this later date for Galatians is required by the chronological 


2 J. Weiss, Das Urchristentum. English Translation by Frederick C. Grant 
and others under the title, The History of Primitive Christianity (New York, 
1937), I, 386. 
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scheme it has been my purpose to outline in this paper. That 
scheme requires only that Galatians be placed during or after 
the Corinthian correspondence, and to that dating of Galatians 
I know of no serious objection. 


VI 

I am far from insisting that the validity of the chronology we 
have been examining has been proved. I do not believe that 
the validity of any chronology of Paul’s life can be proved. The 
evidence is too meager and too indecisive. My case for the 
proposed scheme consists of the following claims, which can in 
my opinion be established, and which together invest the sug- 
gested chronology with no little plausibility: (1) It is the chron- 
ology at which we should arrive if we had available only the 
primary sources for the life of Paul, that is, his letters; (2) It in- 
volves conflict with the Acts narrative, our secondary source, 
at few more points than does the conventional chronology; 
(3) it permits easily (whereas the usual chronology does not) 
our acceptance of the more probable dates for the conversion 
of Paul and for his arrest in Jerusalem; (4) it is intrinsically more 
probable since it does not call for a fourteen year period of 
relative inactivity, or of relatively fruitless activity, before the 
beginning of a shorter period into which almost the whole of 
Paul’s known missionary career must be crowded; and (5) it 
makes possible a more rational reconstruction of the apostle’s 
life as an evangelist by bringing his conference with the leaders 
of the church at Jerusalem about the status of the gentile 
churches into the years when his letters reflect concern with 
that same issue and when the collection, Paul’s decision to take 
it to Jerusalem himself, and his final arrest indicate its great 
and growing importance. 
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SACRAMENTAL INTEREST IN THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


ODERN interpreters are still at antithetical poles in their 
judgment on the extent of sacramental emphasis in the 
Fourth Gospel. According to the recent expression of one 
American scholar, ‘For John, the two great rites of Christianity 
were of little importance.”? According to the latest British 
commentator, “He is the foremost teacher on ‘the sacramental 
principle’.’’ 

1. How is it that competent scholars,— granting that they 
come to the evidence with widely differing prejudices,— can 
arrive at such opposing conclusions? The answer lies in part at 
least in their divergent positions on the unity of the gospel and 
the purpose of its author. I can only indicate briefly the position 
on each of these questions which I find convincing; any adequate 
examination would call for separate monographs. 

I do not deny the strong probability that the hand which 
added chapter 21 may likewise have made extensive changes in 


t E. C. Colwell, John Defends the Gospel, Chicago, 1936, 135, links this to 
the idea that the author writes for a group on a higher cultural level. See also 
Jas. Moffatt, ‘“‘The Lord’s Supper in the Fourth Gospel,” The Expositor, Series 
VIII, VI, 1-22. Bultmann excludes nearly all sacramentalism from the gospel 
in his new Meyer commentary which is now appearing. 

2C. J. Wright, The Mission and Message of Jesus, New York, 1938, 691. 
Much more extreme positions on this side are cited later in this article. Prob- 
ably the commonest position is that the evangelist seeks to correct false ideas 
about the sacraments without repudiating them. One of the most balanced 
treatments is to be found in H. Windisch, Johannes und die Synoptiker, Leipzig, 
1926, 72-76. 
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the body of the gospel. All that I would urge is that we cannot 
discover the redactor’s additions by any such simple procedure 
as isolating the ideas that seem to us to contradict the main 
position of the evangelist. It is quite another thing to demon- 
strate that they were contradictory to him. To illustrate from 
the problem at hand, many of the greatest mystics of the church 
have at the same time been devoted to its sacraments. Catherine 
of Genoa was one of that type, as Baron von Hiigel has shown.’ 
Because mysticism may exclude the necessity of sacraments to 
the mind of a modern scholar, it does not follow that a religious 
devotee who inherited them would come to the same conclusion. 
I do not see any need of following those scholars who excise the 
words which are inconvenient for the view of the gospel which 
they find more congenial.‘ 

Turning to the second preliminary question, it seems inescap- 
able to me that the Fourth Gospel was written not for outsiders, 
but for the Christian cult group. That is in no way disproved 
by the purpose expressed at the close, “These have been written 
that you might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing you might have life in his name.’’’ Every 
sermon to church members today is preached for that purpose. 
The polemical interests and apologetic motives of this gospel 
have often been catalogued,‘ but it is just the believers who need 
to have their faith stated in opposition to other positions. The 
kind of books which would be written for outside propaganda 
is illustrated by Justin and the other apologists. The Fourth 
_ Gospel breathes the intimacy of the cult group. 

The author begins with a hymn to the Logos, which is not 
identified as Jesus until almost the end.? But surely the readers 
were expected to know at once who was meant. Ideas are thrown 
out quite without explanation, such as that the children of God 


3 F. von Hiigel, The Mystical Element of Religion, New York, 1923, II, 87 f. 
M. Dibelius writes in RGG, 2 ed., III, 355, ‘‘Das J. ist religionsgeschichtlich 
betrachtet, eine Einheit.’’ 

4 Wellhausen, Spitta, Merx, Thompson, Bultmann, etc. eliminate 6 51-59. 

S$ John 20 31. 

6 Especially in E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, Edinburgh, 1908, 65-144. 
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are not born of flesh and blood;* the readers were not expected 
to find them strange. The scheme of constant misunderstanding 
of mysterious words of Jesus presupposes readers who already 
possess the key to the symbols used.? Most important of all, 
the introduction of the figure of the Beloved Disciple assumes 
that the first readers were expected to understand more than was 
clearly stated. It would be pointless for the appendix to identify 
this figure as the author if the readers were outsiders who had 
no knowledge of either the son of Zebedee or the Beloved 
Disciple.*° 

If the Gospel of John had been written for those who knew 
nothing of the practice of baptism or the conduct of the eucharist, 
we might well conclude that its author had no interest in convey- 
ing the most elementary instruction on the sacraments. But 
in a gospel written for those with extended contact with the 
church, the cult practices could be taken for granted, and the 
emphases laid through the subtle form of teaching in which the 
evangelist delights. 

2. The total point of view of the evangelist must be born in 
mind if we are to evaluate correctly the significance of two 
objections raised to a sacramental emphasis. We cannot con- 
clude that baptism was unimportant for him because he omitted 
an account of the baptism of Jesus. The Christ of the Fourth 
Gospel was not one who should come to human hands to receive 
baptism, any more than he could be tempted of the devil, or 
suffer genuine agony in Gethsemane. I would quite grant, on 
the other hand, that we cannot build any conclusions on the 
statement that Jesus actually baptized during his early ministry, 
a statement contradicted in the next chapter." These passages 
involve the insoluble problem of sources incompletely worked 
up into the gospel. No connection is made with the teaching 
of the gospel, nor any indication of a fulfillment of the prophecy 
in 1 33 of one who would baptize with the Spirit. 


$113, 

9220, 34,411, 7 35, 11 36, etc. 
21 24, 

m3 22; 42, 
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Likewise, the omission of the so-called institution of the Lord’s 
Supper does not indicate any minimizing of the eucharist. It 
would be truer to say that John verifies the critical position that 
there was no specific institution. I believe that the position has 
been definitely proven that the eucharistic celebrations in early 
Christianity were not of one type but two.” There was a Jeru- 
salem type which was not a commemoration of the Last Supper, 
but a common meal continuing their table fellowship with the 
Lord and looking forward to reunion with him in the New Age. 
The Pauline type first stressed the commemoration of the para- 
- bolic action of Jesus on the night in which he was betrayed, as 
a memorial of the new dispensation inaugurated by that death. 
The eucharistic teaching of the Fourth Gospel is divorced from 
the Last Supper for the clear-cut reason that any “‘commem- 
orative aspect’? was entirely missing for its author.8 The 
eucharist was a present communion with the exalted Lord. John 
does not preserve simply the early Jerusalem rite; but despite 
the fact that the eschatological hope has faded almost entirely 
from his picture, he stands much closer to the Didache prayers 
than to Paul. Much confusion arises in many current discus- 
sions because of a failure to distinguish clearly between the Last 
Supper and the Lord’s Supper. The Fourth Gospel has its teach- 
ing on the Lord’s Supper where the evangelist thought that it 
belonged. The Last Supper was simply a farewell meal where 
other emphases predominate. 

3. In contrast to these misunderstandings of the evangelist’s 
procedure, we would call attention to the fact that no other 
evangelist goes so far in insisting upon the necessity of the saving 
sacraments of the church. Nicodemus is told that he must be 
born of water as well as the Spirit. Three times are the words 
repeated that the man who was born blind had to wash in the 


1H. Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl, Bonn, 1926. The position is devel- 
oped in English in A. B. Macdonald, Christian Worship in the Primitive Church, 
Edinburgh, 1934, 123-154. 

% That is brought out by J. H. Bernard, I.C.C. Commentary, New York, 
1929, pp. clxvi-clxxvi, and G. H. C. Macgregor, Eucharistic Origins, Edin- 
burgh, 1929, 
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pool of Siloam (sent). Then and then only does faith in Christ 
bring sight (salvation). No other evangelist reports the baptism 
of the twelve disciples; but on his last night, conscious that he 
was returning to the Father, Jesus girds himself to wash their 
feet. He assures them that they cannot understand his action 
yet. When impulsive Peter protests, there comes the clear and 
unmistakable word, ‘If I do not wash you, you have no part 
in me.’*5 Without baptism there was no entrance into the life 
of the Spirit. 

How do the anti-sacramental interpreters attempt to escape 
these conclusions? We can pass by such positions as ascribing 
the word ‘“‘water’”’ to a redactor or glossator, for that has no 
adequate basis.** The most important rejection of a sacramental 
reference is offered by Odeberg, who cites Jewish mystical writ- 
ings to prove that water stands for ‘‘the divine efflux,” or seed, 
the fertilizing principle from the world of the Spirit.*7 Unques- 
tionably there are references to water in the Fourth Gospel 
which have no connection with baptism ;"* but in the Nicodemus 
interview Jesus is not discussing ‘‘the water of life’’ in general 
but the mode of entrance into the kingdom of God. Since bap- 
tism was the rite of entrance, how could the author say “‘water,”’ 
and not have that in mind? Allusions to the ‘‘divine efflux” 
and the “fertilizing principle’’ may also have been in his mind, 
just as the forgiveness of sins was with other early Christians. 
For, it is the very genius of ceremonies that the one act may be 
interpreted from quite varied backgrounds. 


7, 11, 15. 

513 8, 

%6 The position is examined by W. F. Howard, The Fourth Gospel in Recent 
Criticism and Interpretation, London, 1931, 206-207. Colwell, op. cit., 136, 
holds that the author adds “‘spirit’’ to a source which read only “water.” 
From the days of Justin and Tertullian, however, it has been understood that 
John 3 5 referred to baptism. 

7 Hugo Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel, Uppsala, 1929, 48-71. His over- 
emphasis on the importance of the Mandaean writings for the understanding 
of John belongs with the period when the book was written. 

8 4 10-15; 7 37-39. 
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The foot-washing scene is undoubtedly difficult from any 
point of view. It has a definitely ethical bearing — an example 
of lowly service which is set by the Son of God. The new com- 
mandment of love significantly replaces the new diatheke.*® 
It is highly possible that this emphasis may be related to 
the agape or early Christian charitable meal. An example of 
humility within the brotherhood is set by the Lord of the 
church.?° 

But it is just as certain that the meaning of the foot-washing 
scene cannot be restricted to its ethical teaching. Central are 
the emphatic words of the necessity to receive this service, and 
then the enigmatical statement, “He who is bathed need only 
wash his feet to be clean all over.”** Most of the interpreters 
who have accepted a sacramental emphasis see here an allusion 
to the necessity of both sacraments.” The bathing is baptism; 
that is never repeated. The foot-washing is the eucharist which 
we continue to need. Despite the impressive list of representa- 
tives who support this interpretation, it must be excluded as 


improbable. Water is not elsewhere a symbol of the eucharist. 
Just as improbable is the suggestion of Hirsch that foot-washing 
refers to the daily forgiveness of sins which is necessary even 
after baptism. Forgiveness is a need almost never expressed 
in the Fourth Gospel; such an idea would involve much later 
conceptions of penance. 


The most probable interpretation to my mind is that sug- 


19 13 34 versus I Cor 11 25. ‘ 

2 Some have found here an attack on the arrogance of certain bishops be- 
cause of their position at these meals (I Clem. 44). Such suggestions are always 
possible, yet never demonstrable. 

13 10, 

22 M. Goguel, L’ Eucharistie, Paris, 1910, 195 f.; W. Heitmiiller, Die Schriften 
d. N. T., IV, Gottingen, 1920, 3 ed., 143-45; A. Loisy, Le Quatridme Evangile, 
Paris, 1921, 382-394; W. Bauer, HNT, 171f.; G. H. C. Macgregor, The 
Gospel of John, London, 1928, 276. 

23 E, Hirsch, Das vierte Evangelium, Tiibingen, 1936, 332. 

24 Only in 20 23 is forgiveness even mentioned in the gospel. Possibly 
“cleanse’”’ is a Johannine equivalent. 
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gested by von Campenhausen.** He calls attention to the transi- 
tion from baptism by immersion to that by pouring. He as- 
sembles the archeological evidence to show that candidates had 
water poured over their heads so that the water covered nothing 
more than the feet. In this scene, therefore, in language that 
was perfectly understandable to those who had listened to 
debates over the necessity of immersion,— possibly advocated 
by former disciples of John and represented here by Peter in 
his demand to be washed all over — Jesus is made to defend 
the adequacy of baptism by pouring. ‘‘He who is bathed (by 
the word) need only wash his feet”’; i. e., a baptism by pouring 
that covers the feet.” 

4. Turning to the eucharist, we find a second categorical 
imperative. The discourse on the bread of life culminates in the 
word, “I am the living bread which came down from heaven. 
If anyone eats of this bread, he will live forever. And the bread 
which I shall give for the life of the world is my flesh.”?7 Natur- 
ally the Jews cannot understand such predictions of cannibalism. 
Their query as to how this could be is answered just as the objec- 
tion of Nicodemus, by the solemn reaffirmation of the necessity. 
Six times Jesus repeats that there is no communication of life 
without eating his flesh and drinking his blood.?* That such was 


2s Hans von Campenhausen, “Zur Auslegung von John. 13 6-10,” ZNW, 
XXXIII (1934), 259-71. He points out that Didache 7 1-2 already recognizes 
the validity of baptism by pouring. Early catacomb paintings show candi- 
dates for baptism standing in water that simply covers their ankles: J. Wilpert, 
Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms, 1903. This is substantiated by evidence 
from sarcophagi, and the earliest baptistries which would admit of water 
only 2-3 feet deep. 

% The alternative interpretation of von Campenhausen of Aedobpevos 
does not seem so probable. It could hardly refer to the action then taking 
place since the perfect tense is used. John 15 3 would point in the direction 
taken above unless it is insisted that the ‘‘word” should refer only to the state- 
ment following the foot-washing (13 10). The short text, omitting the words 
el wu rods wédas found in 8 Or, Ter, and manuscripts of the Vulgate (fol- 
lowed by Tischendorf and Lagrange) would limit the meaning to the sufficiency 
of one baptism. 

6 51. 

28 6 53-58. 
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the view of the evangelist is supported by a gospel which begins 
the revelation of the glory of Christ by the changing of the water 
of Jewish purifications into the wine of the Spirit and the eucha- 
rist at the word of Jesus.*? It leads up to the last night when 
the life-giving union between Christ and his disciples is illustrated 
by the allegory of the vine and its branches.’° An essential way 
of abiding in Christ is by partaking of the fruit of the vine. 

Now how do the anti-sacramentalists attempt to turn the 
force of these facts? We may ignore here the position repre- 
sented by Westcott that Jesus could not have given eucharistic 
teaching at this time because the Lord’s Supper was not yet 
instituted.** We shall turn again to Odeberg for the most plaus- 
ible attempt to exclude a sacramental reference.** He holds that 
the essential message of the gospel is participation in spiritual 
reality through the messenger from above. ‘‘Bread from heaven” 
falls under the category of the ‘divine spiritual efflux.” It is as 
real food in the spiritual world as earthly bread is in the material. 
The son of man is this celestial bread. He must be eaten in the 
world of the spirit; he must enter into and be assimilated with 
the spiritual organism of the believer. This is stated realistically 
in order to impress the fact that it is no mere allegory. But any- 
one who understands the words of eating and drinking the flesh 
and blood to refer to the bread and wine of the eucharist takes 
the mistaken view of the Jews. Spiritual realities are not ex- 
ternal, but must be so completely absorbed and assimilated that 
the most fitting expression is to eat spiritual food. 

It certainly is a wholesome reaction against attempts to derive 
Johannine sacramentalism directly from the primitive magic 


29 2 1-11. 

3° 15 1-10, 

3 B. F. Westcott, The Gospel of John, London, 1908. Doubtless this influ- 
enced the fathers who rejected a eucharistic interpretation; it was recognized, 
however, by Chrysostom, Cyril, Cyprian, Hilary, etc. Modern orthodox 
writers do not find this a difficulty; J. Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Jean, 
Paris, 1927, 183, speaks of the ‘revelation of the eucharist”; C. F. Nolloth, 
The Fourth Evangelist, London, 1925, 142: ‘‘The true significance of the eucha- 
rist only became manifest when the discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum 
was published.” 

32 Op. cit., 235-269. 
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of “eating the god’’s to appeal to ideas from the early Jewish 
and oriental mysticism. If this were a passage in Philo or a 
Hermetic teacher who belonged to no cult group with a sacred 
meal, the claim would have more cogency. But John belonged 
to a group which had long since spoken of the bread of their meal 
as a “sharing in the body of Christ,” and nearly contemporan- 
eous with him “the flesh’”’ of Christ is called the ‘“‘medicine of 
immortality.’’34 Of course John must be interpreted by himself, 
not by other Christian authors, but how could he use such 
language and not expect his readers to understand a reference 
to the eucharistic celebration? We should rather picture the 
bread of life discourse as a communion sermon, and visualize 
the elder lifting the loaf as he solemnly repeats, ‘This is the 
bread which came down from heaven ... He who eats of this 
bread will live forever.’’3¢ 

The crucial support for a non-sacramental interpretation is 
sought in 6 63. Just as Paul would deflate the entire law by citing 
Genesis 156 in defense of his law-free gospel,37 it would appear 
as if some modern exegetes seek to negate all sacramentalism 
in John by this one verse. But it does not deny the realism of 
the preceding verses; rather, it binds together the whole exposi- 
tion of the chapter. ‘‘It is the Spirit which gives life, the flesh 
profits nothing. The words which I have spoken to you are 
spirit and life.” To eat of anything in the world of flesh cannot 
give life. But the eating which has just been described will 
become explicable when the Son of man ascends and bestows 
the Spirit. In partaking of the eucharist, therefore, they do not 
eat mere flesh, but they are fed by the life-giving Spirit.s* The 


33 The relevant evidence is assembled by W. Bauer, HNT Das Johannes- 
evangelium, 3 ed., Tiibingen, 1933, 100-101. 

341 Cor 10 16. 35 Ignatius, Rom 7 3; Phil 4 1; Smyrn 7 1, 11 2. 

36 6 58. The liturgical use of these phrases is suggested by B. W. Robinson, 
The Gospel of John, New York, 1928. Eucharistic suggestions are clear in the 
actual feeding story, such as the command to let none of the fragments be 
lost (6 12). 

37 Gal 36 f.; Rom 4 3f. 

3 J. E. Carpenter, The Johannine Writings, Boston, 1927, 435. The words 
may possibly refer to those pronounced over the elements, a forerunner of 
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words of Jesus in this context refer to what he has said about the 
necessity of the sacrament. No words of any kind have life- 
giving quality of themselves. It is their content. Naturally, what 
the Johannine Jesus says here on the necessity of the eucharist 
in no way excludes what he repeats elsewhere on the necessity 
of believing.’ But it must be insisted just as strongly that those 
passages do not eliminate his assertion here that the word about 
the sacrament is an essential, life-giving word. 

Chapter six therefore sets forth the place of the eucharist in 
the mediation of the divine, spiritual life. It brings the climax 
to the three chapters devoted to a positive presentation of the 
Christian faith. Entrance is through a new birth from above, 
which takes place at baptism; it is a universal religion from which 
even a Samaritan woman can receive the ‘‘water of life’; but 
at its heart is the revealer who has come down from the Father 
to be the Savior of the world; he is the bread which through the 
eucharist sustains the life in the world of the Spirit. 

For the fourth evangelist then the eucharist is primarily a 
rite of communion. He does not think of the personal presence 
of the Savior at the table as host, though that may be found in 
21 13 where the risen Christ distributes the food. The evangelist 
looks rather upon the elements as the channels of the divine life. 
The value of the community meal lies in the opportunity for the 
individual to participate therein. Such participation is not con- 
fined to one ceremony of the church, but this is their character- 
istic act of worship. Its meaning is defined by John in relation 
to his understanding of Christian experience. That view of the 
eucharist which finds in it an extension of the Incarnation has 
its first expression in the Fourth Gospel.‘° It is of the essence of 
any incarnation of the Word that the spiritual operates through 
the means of the material. 

The view expressed in this paper would not for a minute ignore 
the number of times in which believing and knowing God are 
stressed without any sacramental reference. But the emphases 


39 1 12, 3 16, 3 36, 5 24, 6 40, 47, 11 26, 20 39. 
#1, Brilioth, Eucharistic Faith and Practice, London, 1931. 
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of any author are not to be gathered by any purely statistical 
means. The central focus of the Christian message was from 
the very beginning the death of Jesus. The Fourth evangelist 
puts a new witness at the foot of the cross, the Beloved Disciple. 
We are given the solemn assurance that this man’s testimony is 
reliable, for he bears witness of what he has seen. What is it 
that calls for these solemn words? That at the death of Jesus 
there flow from his pierced side blood and water.“ That death 
released the life-giving sacraments of the church. 


# 19 34-35. 
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THE EAGLE(S) OF EZEKIEL 17 


LOUISE PETTIBONE SMITH 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


HE fact that the book of Ezekiel contains both prose and 

poetry is now generally recognized‘ but the relation between 
the poems and the prose sections is variously interpreted. To 
quote Professor G. A. Barton? ‘“‘At the moment the problem of 
Ezekiel is the most difficult and thorny in the whole Old Testa- 
ment.”’ Chapter 17 serves well as an illustration of the com- 
plicated combination of prose and poetry in the book, and the 
relation between the parts in this chapter is perhaps an indica- 
tion of what is to be found elsewhere. 

The central section, an explanation of the preceding mashal, 
runs from verses 11-21.3 It is obviously prose. An examination of 
the vocabulary of these verses shows a surprising number of 
the recurring phrases characteristic of the book of Ezekiel as 
a whole. 


1) MT WD... TP more than 60 times in Ezekiel 

2) "RON 16 times 

3) "on 3 6 times and 7 more without the 
article 

4) anna... dpa 17 times: (There are 4 occurren- 
ces in the book of Isaiah) 


t A. Bertholet, Hesekiel, Tiibingen, 1936, p. xviii, cf. pp. 27, 52f. etc. 
G. A. Cooke, The Book of Ezekiel (ICC), 1937, p. xxviii. 

2 The Haverford Symposium, New Haven, 1938, 65 f. 

3 Bertholet, op. cit., 61; Cooke, op. cit., 181. Johannes Herrmann, Ezechiel, 
Leipzig, 1924, 103, and Gustav Hélscher, Hesekiel, Giessen, 1924, 99, end 
the mashal at verse 9. 

“3 
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5) nx Hi. “cut off” 14 times: (4 in Isaiah and 1 in 
Jeremiah before ch. 44) 

6) wR... 4m 5 times: 17 19 and 9 10; 11 21; 16 43; 
22 31 

7) byo dyn 6 times: 17 20 and 14 13; 15 8; 18 24; 
20 27; 39 26 

8) nvr by ww 4 times: 17 20 and 12 13; 19 8; 323 

9) ma bab 4 times: 17 21 and 510, 12; 12 4 


The whole section is commonplace, containing few unusual 
words or phrases. 


SD occurs in connection with wen in 12 13, an exact paral- 
lel; and in 13 21. 

wi Hith. in 29 15. 

sp Hi. with ma in 16 59 and 447. 

mb ma stands also in 1659, an exact parallel, from which 
17 16, 18 are probably repeated. 

vbo Ni. occurs in Ezekiel in this passage only. The Piel 
is found in 33 5. 


Except won, these five words and phrases are common in ‘“‘P” 
and the later literature although not frequent in Ezekiel. 

The vocabulary of verses 3-10 is of an entirely different charac- 
ter. Nine words occur, in Ezekiel, only in this chapter (five | 
only here in the Old Testament). 


78 (adj.) The noun occurs in 317 and frequently in ch. 40-48 
738 pop 
m1 (?) 

mp p> (leaf?) 


Five more only here and in the closely related chapters 19 and 

31: nvds, nox», nx, ota (vine shoots). 218 occurs 
only here in the Old Testament. The only common phrase in this 
section is 0°37 

The section 3-10 presents sufficient regularity of form to be 
printed as poetry in the Kittel edition of 1913 and in Professor 
Bewer’s text. The commentaries of Hdlscher, Cooke, and 
Bertholet treat it as poetry. 
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The concluding verses 22-2 are also metrical, but these verses 
are composed almost entirely of quotations from the first part 
of the chapter and phrases characteristic of the book as a whole. 
Exceptions are: 

bibn here only; nd also in 213; and mw Qal in 7 10. 

The poem 3-10 is thus the basis of the chapter. As usual in 
dealing with a poetical passage, it is necessary to choose between 
assuming such irregularities in Hebrew metre that the term 
becomes a misnomer; drastically emending the text; or omitting 
a number of words and clauses as glosses, either added by an 
editor or inserted from the margin by copyists. In justification 
of the third of these methods, the prophetic Targum can be 
cited as an example of editorial additions since it offers innumer- 
able examples of insertions for the purpose of explanation or 
edification.* The Targum of verse 4 of this chapter is an excel- 
lent example, where yx is expanded to 
ma ad poy? xd qy297 mndwo Indeed 
such an addition has even crept into the text of verse 15 of this 
chapter in one manuscript cited by Kennicut (# 249) where 
has been explained as wiv bx. 

A most convincing demonstration of the inevitable procedure 
by which explanatory glosses are later incorporated in the text 
was given in a paper by Dr. A. R. Siebens, Manuscripts of 
Bracton’s Notebook and Variations in Bible Manuscripts, at the 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in New York in 
December 1937. 

If we assume then that the Hebrew text has been expanded 
in both these ways, our problem becomes chiefly one of omis- 
sion. Our knowledge of the Pronunciation of Old Testament 
Hebrew as Professor Kahle and others have shown: is not suf- 
ficient to allow the counting of syllables or even of word accents 
to serve as criterion, although of.course unusual length of one 


4 JBL, LII, 121-130: ‘“‘The Prophetic Targum as Guide and Defence for 
the Higher Critic.” 

8 P. Kahle, Masoreten des Ostens, Leipzig, 1913, 164 ff., 180-199; Masoreten 
des Westens, Stuttgart, 1927, 43-56. Alexander Sperber, ‘“‘Hebrew Based 
upon Greek and Latin Transliterations,’’ Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XII-XIII, 103-274. 
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“member” is always suspect. We must depend chiefly on the 
parallelism and on the presence of grammatical or syntactical 
difficulties to indicate the inserted glosses. 

In the section under consideration verse 3be provides two 
parallel pairs of nouns and adjectives; ze and 4a balance: ‘And 
he took the cedar’s top, its highest twig he plucked”. 6p is the 
usual form of a balanced purpose clause:* “‘To turn to him its 
boughs that its roots be under him’’. The alternation of mas- 
culine and feminine suffixes in verses 6 and 7 reveals the presence 
of addition or confusion. In verse 3, mopn, ‘‘variegated cloth” 
as Hélscher pointed out? seems out of place on an eagle (or 
vulture), and when we find the word three times in chapter 16, 
it is easy to recognize it as an intrusion here. 

yuan bx 82, 3a, illustrates the typical glossator’s associative 
process on seeing the word mx. With this omitted, the imper- 
fect with waw follows directly the preceding nouns, according 
to Gesenius-Kautzsch §111h. In 5a, pax yr np” looks like 
the addition of a literal mind which objected to a cedar turning 
into a vine. 

One factor peculiar to the book of Ezekiel must also be con- 
sidered — the astonishing amount of exact or almost exact 
repetition, which has impressed commentators from Calvin 
down. Calvin explained® it as required by the stupidity of the 
prophet’s audience. Kraetzschmar in 1900 suggested that we 
have in the present book two original recensions combined by 
an editor anxious to preserve both.? Many of the repetitions of 
one or two words, like wa’, warn in verses 9 and 10, or Np in verse 5, 
are so awkward that they are probably the work of a scribe in 
dire need of spectacles. But apart from what can be explained 
as copyist’s blunders, one of the makers of the book of Ezekiel 
evidently enjoyed and constantly employed repetition of clauses 
and often of whole sentences with very slight variation in word- 
ing. 


6 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, §114r, 165c. 

1 Hdlscher, op. cit., 97.. Cf. also Cooke, op. cit., 186. 

8 Calvin, Commentary on Ezekiel, Edinburgh, 1848, I, 139. 

9 Richard Kraetzschmar, Das Buch Ezechiel, Géttingen, 1900, p. xiii. 
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Any reconstruction of the original poem is necessarily partial 
and tentative; but in spite of the impossibility of finality, the 
attempt is worth making both for the sake of the beauty of 
the poetic imagery when freed from some of the later accretions, 
and for the light which the glosses themselves often throw on 
the development of the book under consideration or of the Old 
Testament. 


I suggest then that, following the introductory formulae, we 
have an ancient poem of somewhat the following form. 


Np 
pos Ox 
oan on by 

mpd 
nox” 

nw mv dy 


dy 

xbp 

Up NN 
yor wn 

mop nbpy 


oan on dy 


AN 
mn 


pny ns 
mam 


10 


V. probably from the root overflow, (Dt 11 4) and 
parallel to oD. 

V. 6a» The transposition indicated by the ‘gender of the 
pronominal suffixes. 

V.7 translate ‘“‘twined” after the Greek 
the root appears in Arabic with this meaning. 

V.s )y corrected from 5x as often in Ezekiel. 


Great of wing! 

of plumage thick! 

its highest twig he plucked. 
set it in a fertile field, 


The eagle great! 

Of spreading pinions, 

And he took the cedar’s top, 

And he brought it to Canaan land, 
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By plentiful waters, a flowing stream, he put it; 

To turn to himself its branches, that its roots be under him. 

And it branched and became a vine, spreading and low in stature. 
And it thrust out branches, and put forth leaves. 

It twined its roots upon him, and its branches from the garden, 
Upon good soil, upon plentiful waters. 

To make boughs, to raise fruit, to become a noble vine. 

Will he not tear up its roots? And strip off its fruits? 

Behold will the transplanted prosper _ at the coming of the east wind? 


This has been expanded by editors and glossators at various 
times. 

V. 3. mopin 15 inserted to explain (in Ezekiel here 
and in verse 5 only); mop, the last word, taken over from the 
preceding chapter. 

yuadn bx xa i.e. “that’s where he got the cedar”. 

V. 4. wow ob59 ya inserted to make the poem fit the exile 
better, the 19¥ comes from the next clause. 

V. 5. pus yup np” a literal-minded addition to prevent a 
cedar from turning into a vine. mp a copyist’s blunder, from 
np”. 

V. 6. 1532 repetition of (6a), with gender cor- 
rected. 

V. 72 An almost exact copy of verse 3, varied just enough 
to make it impossible to regard it as balanced couplets. It was 
probably inserted for increased emphasis and NSA 15a 7M 
added to make connection with what follows.'° 

V. 7» yvnvbn the masculine ending here seems to be due to 
6b. G and S read the feminine. Possibly the whole word is an 
insertion from 6b, if so MyvD is original; but the parallelism is 
better with mnvdbn, and yuo which occurs also in Ezekiel 314 
and 3429 as well as in Isaiah seems a probable gloss on my 
which is found only in this chapter of Ezekiel and in Song of 
Songs. 

mmx mpwnd probably added to the 0°27 0°» of the next verse, 
although if the form can be from pw (cf. Ez 3 13) it may belong 


© For a discussion of the usual interpretation of this verse, emending “In 
to nx with GSV compare below. 


SMITH: THE EAGLE(S) OF EZEKIEL 17 . 49 


with the anomolous mmx mxwod in v. 9 as a fragment of a lost 
couplet. 19 andw, the mnbw from nbwm of v. 6, was added here 
to fit the mms mpwnd into the sentence. 

V. sa. mbinw sm inserted to prepare the reader for mbinv mm 
in verse 10. ; 

sb. Probably one of the three phrases should be omitted. 
V.9 mm...708 a usual introductory formula in Ezekiel. 
nbsn inserted from the concluding verse. v3" 
and wan, cf. v. 10 wa’, vIn. 

The remainder of the verse is hopelessly confused. Is »"w per- 
haps a verb rather than the doubtful “leaf’? mbvnm yaa xb 
37 Oya) sounds like a late tag, the 39 oy is from verse 15 where 

it fits. Tw repetition from NK above. 

V. 10 warn dittography from verse 9. 

Evidently these glosses were not all made at one time nor 
by the same hand. Some of them are inconsistent with the 
prose explanation, for instance the eagle’s trip to Lebanon for 
the cedar; others emphasize points in the application. 

It is difficult to decide whether the poem and the following 
prose are by the same author, or whether an old poem, perhaps 
a song originally referring only to the culture of the vine, has 
been adapted to the political crisis. The extraordinary differ- 
ence in vocabulary in the sections supports the latter hypothesis. 
Unless the final clause of v. 12 7522 bx omx 82” is itself a gloss, 
it would seem probable that the interpretation of ]y3> in v. 4 
as “merchant” which led io the insertion of is 
that of the author of the prose section. (G here reads Teretxe- 
opernv, equating the city with Jerusalem.) 

The original poem, so far as it can be recovered, tells only of 
the inevitable failure of a well planned enterprise. The author 
of the prose section fits the detail most ingeniously, if not wholly 
consistently, to the narrative of II Chron 36 and Jer 37 (against 
II Kings 24 7) emphasizing the certainty of the failure of Zedek- 
iah’s revolt. 

One point emerges clearly. The prose explanation gives not 
the slightest indication of the conventional allegorical inter- 
pretation, according to which the poem described two different 
eagles, representing respectively Nebuchadrezzar and Hophra 
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of Egypt, while the cedar and the vine stand for the exiles in 
Babylon and the people left in Palestine. 

This interpretation is apparently as old as the Septuagint 
since the Greek v. 7a read €repos, i.e. "MX for mx. The Syriac 
and Latin follow the Greek; the Targum, however, keeps “mx. 
The author of the prose section is not using allegory; he is merely 
applying the two motifs of the poem, the planting of the cedar 
in fertile ground and the disaster certain to befall the spreading 
plant, to the historical situation of Zedekiah as he understood 
it. 

There is a somewhat similar repetition in chapter 19. Verses 
3 and 5 repeat 77D “nx in almost identical context. If the 
clauses in vv. 4 and 9 referring to Babylon and Egypt are a 
later addition™ we have in chapter 19 a poem in which the land 
is the mother (compare Hosea) and the people are the whelp 
caught in the trap, another example of a poem later expanded 
and applied to a specific situation. 

If a similar adaptation of poems is found, as I believe it is, 
in other parts of the book, we have a reasonable explanation 


of the fact that certain parts of the book of Ezekiel present an 
exceedingly varied and unusual vocabulary while the book as 
a whole makes an impression of uniformity and contains frequent 
recurrence of characteristic phrases. The poems come from 
many sources and dates; the book as a whole, except for rela- 
tively unimportant glosses and repetitions for added emphasis, 
from one author. 


Cf. C. Torrey, Pseudo-Ezekiel, New Haven, 1930, 76, 110. 
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PROBLEMS OF METHOD IN STUDYING 
PHILO JUDAEUS 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE problem of Philo has recently been opened afresh in a 

new book which has come to the Journal for review,’ and 
which is so important for its questions, if not for its answers, 
that more space must be given it than is ordinarily allowed a 
review. The problem Volker sets is first how we are to approach 
Philo in order to understand him, and, implicit in this, is the 
problem of the relation of Philo to his Greek and Jewish back- 
grounds as well as of Christianity’s relation to him. 

Volker’s Introduction (pp. 1-47) is a description of the method- 
ological problem and an extremely valuable survey of Philo- 
Forschung to the present. The difficulties of Philonic study are 
at first set forth: the variety of his literary form, the difficulties 
of his style, the problem of his originality or dependence upon 
sources, the variety of influences which have been at work in 
his thought, and, above all, the piecemeal presentation of his 
major works in which continuity of thought is always difficult 
to discover. On this last Vélker comes out positively: Philo’s 
works are piecemeal, and hence ‘“‘All efforts to discover in our 
author great and consistently elaborate connections, all attempts 
at a strict systematization, cannot achieve their goal because 
they do not properly observe the vacillating, fluctuating, and, 
in the last analysis, fragmentary character which is peculiar to 


t Fortschritt und Vollendung bei Philo von Alexandrien: eine Studie zur 
Geschichte der Frémmigkeit, by Walther Vélker, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1938, 
pp. xiv, 350, RM 27.—(Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alichrist- 
lichen Literatur, XLIX, i). 
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this writer ... All attempts to reconstruct a unified system in 
Philo must fail’’ (p. 7). 

Philo’s statements about the Logos and mediating Powers, 
for example, Volker feels to be so contradictory that he concludes 
Philo was simply commenting upon the Scriptures, verse by 
verse, with no attempt at consistency. Philo belongs, Vélker 
is sure, to no “School Tradition” (p. 10). He can be understood 
only by getting to the kernel of the Philonic thought world with- 
out disturbing this fragmentary and constantly metamorphosing 
fluid in which his ideas are presented (p. 12). 

Into what divergencies these difficulties have led the student 
of Philo Vélker now demonstrates in a brilliant review of Philo 
literature. No such review has been written since the essays of 
Freudenthal in 1869 and of Cohn in 1893.7, Not only are the 
main studies listed with a host of minor writings, but the rela- 
tion of each to the others is presented, with a keen evaluation of 
each and a most illuminating review of how the interests of 
different generations of Philonic scholars were related to the cur- 
rent philosophies of those generations. It is a most sobering 
chapter for those who think that we can ever hope to write 
history ‘‘wie es eigentlich gewesen ist,’’ above all the history of 
ideas. 

The chief modern perversion in the study of Philo, Vélker 
thinks, is to approach him in the ‘‘religionsgeschichtliche”’ spirit. 
That Ritter saw traces of the “Orient’’; Bréhier, Pascher, 
La Grange, Turowski, and others, of Egypt; Reitzenstein, of 
Persia; Schmidt, of Hermetica; Leisegang, of Dionysus; Cumont 
and Cerfaux, of ‘‘astro-mysticism”; and myself of all these and 
others together; such contradiction vitiates the whole method 
to his mind, and forces the Philo student to go back and begin 
all over again. 

That fresh beginning the author is attempting. The rest of 
us are naturally interested in the major premises upon which 
he will base his own study, and which, it is suspected, will color 
his work as much as ours have done. Philo’s contribution to 


2See the Bibliography of Philo Judaeus by Howard L. Goodhart and 
myself, nos. 530 and 534. 
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New Testament writers, directly or indirectly, or any debt of 
them to the Hellenistic Jewish School he excludes a priori 
(pp. 41-42). This exclusion is based, we see in the Preface, upon 
still deeper axioms. For there Vélker says that Philo is not a 
mystic, and must not be called by such a term whether as a 
follower in any sense of the ideas of Mystery Religions, or in 
the more general meaning of Evelyn Underhill, for example. 
The representation that Philo is a mystic has been motivated, 
he says, by the desire to make mysticism arise outside of Chris- 
tianity, and hence ‘‘to discredit it [Christian mysticism] at once 
in its beginning because of its supposed extra-Christian origin. 
My exposition will answer this; or precisely the Philonic picture 
of the réXetos discloses the essential distinction from Christian 
mysticism. Whoever is convinced that there can be no true 
mysticism without the ‘éy Xprorw’ and without the sacrament 
will hold it as antecedently (schon) impossible in itself that 
Philo, from the different structure of his piety, could have trans- 
mitted essential impulses to Christian mysticism’’ (p. xii, cf. xiv). 

This is certainly one place to begin, and the end is in sight 
from the start. No one can have the least objection to Vélker’s 
defining his own terms, in this case limiting mysticism as he does 
to é€v Xptor® and the sacraments, if that pleases him. But it is 
quite another matter to say that those of us who have defined 
the word differently, and so see a connection between Philo and 
Christian mysticism, do so\‘‘um diese durch ihren angeblich 
ausserchristlichen Ursprung gleich in ihrem Beginn zu discred- 
iticren.” 

Further, in order to settle the matter of Philo’s mystic char- 
acter or of his relations with Christianity or with the pagan 
religions, Vélker says he will begin afresh, disregarding all the 
confusion of his predecessors, to study the text itself. Philo 
“will be explained out of himself, not out of Plutarch, Posidonius, 
or the Mystery Religions.’’ Only when one has thus got to the 
kernel of Philo’s own piety can one begin to seek his sources and 
compare him with the New Testament. 

No one could object to the idea that Philo is both first and 
last to be understood from his own statements. It is a vitiating 
petitio principis to assume that Philo must be understood from 
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the Mysteries: Vélker does not see that he has substituted for 
that just as irrational an assumption, that Philo must be under- 
stood from the Psalms and other books of Jewish piety. 

For the fact is that we cannot read Philo in vacuo at any stage 
of our study of his writings. None of us with a Jewish or Chris- 
tian education and classical training can possibly read Philo 
simply of and for himself. The same is true of one who has read 
the material on the Greek Mysteries and mystic philosophy. 
No one brought up to love the Fourth Gospel, and to orient his 
emotions in its ideology, can possibly read Philo’s passages on 
the Logos, for example, without a constant sense of comparison. 
To demand that we begin by reading Philo without such com- 
parisons in mind is obviously to begin where Vélker does not, 
and cannot, begin himself, and his Preface shows that he is really 
making no attempt to do so. 

It is equally the fact that Philo is frequently not intelligible 
“out of himself.’”” No one would dream of suggesting that we 
must wipe from our minds all memory of Judaism, of the Psalms 
and prophets, the Jewish cultus and law, in order to understand 
him. His language, his references, all compel us to go to Jewish 
sources to make them intelligible. Precisely the same thing is 
true of the Greek references of Philo. A great part of his writing 
is quite unintelligible to one who does not know Greek mystic 
philosophy. For example, what is there in Judaism to explain 
Philo’s amazingly beautiful allegory of the marriage of Isaac 
with Rebecca, in which she is Virtue or Sophia, wearing the 
material world as a bracelet on her arm, coming down from her 
camel as Sophia comes to man, veiled as are the secrets of the 
mystery, and at last united with him in the tent of Sarah, so 
that Isaac is thereby at last reunited with his mother, also 
Sophia? ‘From her love,’”’ Philo prays, ‘‘may I never cease.” 
What does it all mean anyway? Reference to Egyptian tradi- 
tions, to Plutarch, makes this allegory as intelligible as it is 
beautiful, and only such reference. And what does it mean when 
Philo says that he was initiated by Moses into the divine 
Mysteries? We can, of course, as Vélker does, ignore such pas- 
sages altogether, but in view of the great quantity of them I 
collected in By Light, Light it seems that to ignore them is hardly 
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to understand Philo ‘‘out of himself.” Philo can no more be 
understood in isolation than any other human being. Language 
is always a social thing, and we can understand what any indi- 
vidual is adding to contemporary thought only by understanding 
the language and what it would have meant to the author’s 
contemporaries. If Philo, or Paul, uses the language of Mystery 
Religions it is they, not modern perversity, who force us to look 
to the language of those Mysteries before we can say whether 
either the Jew or Christian is using that language formally or 
with real mystic meaning. For whatever the religious exper- 
ience which Christians had in Christ, and Philo had through 
allegory, both, in Vélker’s language, ‘‘borrowed the terminology” 
of the Mysteries to explain that experience to others. It cannot 
then be more perverse to explain that language out of Plutarch 
than to explain other phrases out of the Psalms, if in a given 
case Philo’s language finds a natural explanation in either source. 
The question still remains how close Philo is to the piety of 
either. But that is not a question which can be solved without 
close scrutiny of all possible sources for understanding. No 
historian of religion that I know has assumed that all Philo is 
to be explained from the Mysteries as confidently as Vélker has 
assumed that none of him is to be thus explained. 

To reproduce here the extended analysis of Vélker’s work 
which I have made for myself is impracticable. Beginning with 
the doctrine of God, then of sin, he traces step by step the pro- 
cess of ‘‘completion,” emancipation from sin. His procedure is 
throughout basically the same. At each step he shows that Philo 
had two ways of expressing himself, a Greek and a Jewish. The 
Greek expression Viélker presents, limiting himself to those state- 
ments of Philo which can be paralleled with statements of the 
formal philosophers of Greek schools, especially the Stoic and 
Platonic. Pythagorean parallels he never discusses. He always 
conspicuously omits those passages which are like Greek mystic 
writers. Having reduced the Greek element thus to the formal, 
he then adduces passages which seem more Jewish in inspiration, 
and then reasons, in substance: Philo’s motivation was religious 
(which is true); the Greek elements (which Viélker adduces) are 
not religious; therefore Philo must have been basically Jewish 
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in his motivation, and the Greek elements are all ‘‘Neben- 
strémungen,”’ an essentially extraneous terminology which Philo 
has put on, but which never affected his basic meaning. To the 
historians of religion the problem of Philo has centered in the 
apparent duality of his religious motivation, Greek and Jewish, 
each of which, we have felt, must be evaluated if we are to come, 
as Abraham came in the Logos, to find a higher principle in 
which these two were united into the single religious point of 
view or experience of Philo himself. And I cannot see how that 
view of the problem is challenged by Vélker’s reasoning. 

If comparison of Philo with both Greek and Jewish sources 
of all kinds is not only necessary, but will be going on in the 
mind of any educated reader in spite of himself, it seems we must 
make a virtue of the necessity and take it frankly as our method. 
We shall read Philo as much as we can ‘‘out of himself,” then 
go to sources of all kinds for illumination, then come back to 
Philo to see whether suggestions of new meaning really belong 
in his thinking, then go back for further information as the 
better understood Philo has pointed us more definitely in some 
direction, and so on back and forth. This is what our uncon- 
scious minds will be doing if our conscious minds do not, and it 
seems much safer to keep the process in the conscious. It is a 
blundering methodology which lacks the precision of Vélkers’ 
syllogism, but nothing is so dangerous as logic from bad premises. 
As men we must proceed in this way whether we like it or not. 
Then let us do so openly and without implying that the other 
is more driven by ulterior motives than ourselves. 

Another of Vélker’s methodological axioms is that Philo must 
be understood as a whole, and that he cannot be approached 
through a selection of passages, some of which are arbitrarily 
made decisive for Philo’s thinking. Vélker is denouncing us all 
for doing what, of course, he must do himself. In point of fact 
there is no other way of reconstructing the ideas of any man of 
the past but that of assembling the various passages in which 
he discusses them. In a writer whose form of presentation is as 
unsystematic as Philo’s, where discussion of almost any point 
may appear in almost any connection, this is all the more obvi- 
ously necessary. The real crux of the matter is in the word 
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“arbitrary.”” If any scholar selects passages as decisive on a 
point where I think other passages are decisive, I am going to 
feel inevitably that his selection is arbitrary. What is left for 
me, then, is not to attack the other scholar’s method of demon- 
stration by passages, but to show good ground for thinking that 
the passages which seem to me decisive are so rather than the 
one which the other scholar has selected. This necessity for 
arguing from selected passages shows again that understanding 
Philo out of himself is the ideal stage which we probably never 
can reach. For we shall never agree on the selection, since the 
selection must always come as much out of ourselves as out of 
Philo. 

We must also applaud every word which Vélker says about 
the dangers of systematizing the thought of an author who pre- 
sents himself to us in so unsystematic a form. Yet I know no 
recent writer who has so systematized Philo as Vilker himself, 
since I can see no distinction between the extreme simplification 
Volker has produced and systematization. Most of us who have 
read Philo have felt that he was not so simple as Vélker repre- 
sents, and I predict we shall continue so to feel. The Jewish 
piety which Vélker presents was certainly there in Philo. He 
believed and felt all that Vélker ascribes to him: but he believed 
and felt much more besides. In his life two types of religion, of 
approach to God, indeed of Gods, had come together, each quite 
different from the other, and each unable to displace the other. 
Such a situation is not at all abnormal. The history of religion 
is full of parallels. The mystic philosophy of Philo’s day pre- 
sented him with a deity which was quite unlike the God of Amos 
or Ezra. The vacillation between the two which Philo shows in 
different passages was caused precisely by the fact that he be- 
lieved passionately in both. They were blended in Philo’s 
emotions, if not adequately in his mind, though Philo made one 
of the heroic attempts of history to reconcile two such conflicting 
views. To suggest that Philo was a mystic to whom Judaism 
was a “Nebenstrémung,” as, I now see, I might be understood 
to have done in By Light, Light, is wrong. Such was never my 
intention. Yet to assert that the Greek side, even the Greek 
religious side, of Philo was unessential is equally erroneous. 
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Philo held both. It seems to me obvious that Philo joined the 
two in his mind by associating the Jewish attitude with the 
letter of the Torah to which all men had access, and the mystical 
with the esoteric or allegorical meaning intelligible only to the 
spiritually gifted, and by convincing himself that as he could 
read both of them in or into the Torah, both were Jewish. How- 
ever that may be, the point is that Vélker has nowhere attempted 
to ask about this mystical side of Philo, has indeed deliberately 
and by principle refused to discuss it, even a priori denied its 
existence, so as to unify Philo’s personality, if not his writings, 
in “Jewish piety.” 

It is quite true that the first consideration in studying Philo 
must be that of method. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Origins of the Gospels, by Floyd V. Filson, New York, Abinzdon, 1938, pp. 216, 
$2.00. 

Professor Filson has produced a book which adequately fills an important 
niche in the structure of New Testament scholarship. It treats the questions 
of gospel origins; a subject in which there is no dearth of studies. But the 
distinctive feature of this volume is that it addresses itself to a certain public, 
and it serves this definitely circumscribed purpose most effectively. The aim 
is to present to ministers, in untechnical language, the findings of recent 
research. All too seldom does a scholar who is himself accomplished in research 
limit himself to so practical an objective. Professor Filson has succeeded 
admirably in the task which he has undertaken. 

After introducing his subject in a chapter which attractively sets forth the 
usefulness of ‘‘critical’’ studies to the minister, the author gives a competent 
and useful summary of textual criticism, and then proceeds to a fair and 
balanced exposition of the question of the original language of the gospels. 
While his own position is that the gospels were written in Greek, Professor 
Filson presents the considerations of Aramaic as the original language with 
objective impartiality. Next, a review of the various studies in Form-criticism 
brings the reader to the point from which the synoptic problem is studied; 
it is significant, and indicative of the contemporaneousness of the book, that 
this order is followed, rather than beginning with the older theories of source 
analysis. In two succinct chapters the four gospels are studied in the light 
of the review of questions of origins already made. 

No important work on gospel origins has been missed in this book; refer- 
ences to literature are made in the body of the work, with supplementary 
bibliographical references at the end of chapters and sections. The author 
has a remarkable gift for digesting and presenting in brief, simple language 


the contents of highly technical studies. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that the book merely presents the results 
of the research of other scholars. Professor Filson speaks for himself. Partic- 
ularly in the two chapters in which the four gospels are discussed his contribu- 
tion is positive and individual. Impartial as he is, the reader is never left in 
doubt of the author’s judgments, and without being invidious he capably 
guides his reader into soundly based views of moot points. Nor is it to be 
thought that Professor Filson “talks down” to his public; the effectiveness 
with which he presents his materials to ministers is indeed one of the reasons 
for the success of the bock in achieving its intended purpose, but the author 
respects his readers and demands much of them. What he gives them suf- 
ficiently rewards their industry. 

Professor Frederick C. Grant offers a foreword. 

This volume deserves wide circulation; if it is widely read its usefulness will 
be profound. 

Dona.p W. RIDDLE 


The Apocrypha: an American Translation, by Edgar J. Goodspeed, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. viii, 493, $3.00. 

When the Prince Consort died, Queen Victoria had a granite cairn erected 
in memory of him at Balmoral, on which she had a verse from the book of 
Wisdom carved. ‘He being made perfect, in a short time fulfilled a long time; 
for his soul pleased the Lord. Therefore hastened He to take him away from 
the wicked’’. This was in 1862, and the choice of a text from an uncanonical 
scripture vexed some of the orthodox godly in the land. Dr. Goodspeed’s 
volume is not likely to encounter this attitude at the present day in the United 
States. It is more likely to meet a prevailing indifference, for the Apocrypha, 
one is afraid, belongs to the class of books which have no readers, i. e. too 
few. Schoiars of course know these fourteen scriptures from the Greek canon 
of the Old Testament, but, apart from one or two select passages in the lection- 
ary of the Episcopal Church, their contents are unfortunately unknown to 
the general and even to the religious public. It is a real service to have them 
rendered into lucid, accurate English. Shakespeare called his two daughters 
Susanna and Judith, and we know where he went for the names. Dr. Good- 
speed’s American translation may not lead to a similar vogue, but at least it 
will deprive his fellow-countrymen of the excuse that they cannot get access 
to this literature in their own tongue. The book is tastefully printed, and it 
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contains two pictures of Judith and of Tobias by Cristofore Allori, the Floren- 
tine artist about the beginning of the seventeenth century, Guido Reni’s 
Susanna, and Raphael’s picture of Heliodorus being ejected from the Temple. 

The plan of the translation excludes notes, but Dr. Goodspeed prefixes a 
few words to each book. The Wisdom of Solomon he assigns to a late period 
in 50 B. C.-40 A. D., “perhaps in the reign of Caligula” (as earlier editors 
like Goodrick had thought), and decides in favour of two authors; the latest 
editor, Johannes Fichtner in Eissfeldt’s Handbuch zum Alten Testament, ex- 
plains the differences of tone and style by arguing that a single writer employed 
a variety of sources, a theory for which there seems more probability; the 
falling off, after the ninth or tenth chapter, with the weakening of literary 
power as the denunciations grow stronger, is explicable on this hypothesis. 
The textual problems of books like Tobit and Ecclesiasticus must have cost 
Dr. Goodspeed much labour, far more than the general reader can understand. 
But here as elsewhere this is in the background. The translation reads 
smoothly, and only those who have had occasion to handle the intricacies of 
the text can appreciate the editor’s skill and judgment. 


The verse chosen by Queen Victoria appears thus: “Being perfected in a 
little while he has fulfilled long years, for his soul pleased the Lord; therefore 
he hurried from the midst of wickedness” (4 13, 14); the traditional version, 
based on the Vulgate, must probably yield to the view that éoxevoer is 
intransitive here. I hope it is not traditionalist prejudice, however, that 
makes one regret the substitution of ‘‘Jeshua” for “Jesus” as the original 
author of Ecclesiasticus. In Tobit 3 8 the Syriac text surely reflects the orig- 
inal: not “‘Do you not know that you strangle your husbands?” but “It is 
you who strangle your husbands,” just as “I will not conceal anything from 
you” looks like an abbreviation of what was the original sententious text of 
the Syriac version, “‘I will show you all the truth and will not conceal anything 
from you” (12 11). But no part of the book reads more attractively than the 
story of Tobit. The alterations in the ‘‘Let us now praise famous men” pas- 
sage of Ecclesiasticus restore much of the real sense. ‘‘Famous” becomes 
“distinguished.” Possibly “prophecy” had to be kept, in “brought men tidings 
through their prophecy,” but the ordinary reader, it is to be feared, will con- 
fine this to prediction. 

Altogether this is a timely, welcome book. Dr. Goodspeed points out how 
the Apocrypha has been unduly ignored by translators, except in the case of 
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one or two books. He cannot find that it has been rendered into English as 
a whole since Coverdale in 1535, ‘‘or that the Greek Apocrypha as a whole, 
that is, all the books except II Esdras, have ever before been directly trans- 
lated from Greek into English.’ Well, here they are at last, thanks to the 
enterprise and ability of a scholar who has kept the unlearned as well as the 
learned in mind. 

James 


The Politics of Philo Judaeus: Practice and Theory, by Erwin R. Goodenough, 
with a General Bibliography of Philo, by Howard L. Goodhart and Erwin R, 
Goodenough, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. xii+348, $3.75. 

Of the outstanding Jews of the Hellenistic and Roman periods, Josephus 
and Philo are best known to the Christian world. They are quoted in the 
Patristic literature and are spoken of with great reverence. The Talmud, on 
the other hand, does not mention either of them, directly or indirectly, appar- 
ently ignorant of their ever having existed. (The opinion that the word Peloni 
in Tosefto Yebamot 3; Yoma, 66b, refers to Philo, may be dismissed as a mere 
conjecture without any scientific basis whatsoever.) Josephus was primarily 
a historian; only one of his works is of a polemical character. Philo was a 
philosopher. In his works he strove to impart to the hellenistic world the 
religion and ethics of the Jews, and to acquaint his own people with the culture 
of the Greeks. Philo also wrote treatises dealing with historical events. Two, 
In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium are extant. There exists sufficient 
evidence in the former book for the assumption that Philo also wrote a third 
book against Sejanus. The question arises as to Philo’s purpose in writing 
these books. Prof. Goodenough advances a very interesting and original 
hypothesis. Jn Flaccum, he claims, was written as a warning to the new gov- 
ernor of Egypt not to follow Flaccus in persecuting the Jews, for God: will 
visit His retribution upon him also, and Legatio ad Gaium, he wrote “for 
presentation to that emperor (Claudius),”’ also with the intent of warning 
him against persecuting the Jews. According to Prof. Goodenough, Philo is 
revealed in these two documents as ‘‘a fearless and experienced politician, 
whose ideas for the practice and theory of statecraft are of great importance.” 
Philo’s motives, then, in writing these two books were purely political. 

As striking as this theory is, it is not fully convincing to this reviewer. As 
was said before, there is good reason to assume that Philo also wrote a third 
book against Sejanus, who instigated Tiberius against the Jews of Rome, and 
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was later executed by the Emperor. That Philo wrote such a book is evident 
from the opening paragraph of In Flaccum, and especially from the closing 
sentence of the same book, which reads as follows: “‘such was also the end of 
Flaccus” (rotadra xal ®\axkos). This seems very much like a reference to 
an earlier book on a similar theme, namely, the punishment of Sejanus. 
Assuming that In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium were written as warnings to 
the successors of Flaccus and Caligula, the question arises to whom did Philo 
write his book against Sejanus as a warning, since we know that Macro who 
followed Sejanus was forced by Caligula to take his own life, and Macro him- 
self was not unfriendly to the Jews. 


It seems to me that the motive of these books is primarily theological rather 
than political. Philo wanted to demonstrate to his own people God’s concern 
for them. He may punish them, but He will never permit them to be destroyed. 
Philo illustrated his lesson with the three events which occurred during his 
own lifetime. Sejanus warted to destroy the Jews of Rome; Flaccus, the Jews 
of Alexandria; and Caligula aimed to uproot the entire Jewish religion. God, 
however, destroyed them. This is in accord with the theology of Philo as 
expressed throughout his writings. This theory is substantiated by the longer 
title of his treatise against Flaccus, as found in some manuscripts (kara Tov 


wept mpovoias). Philo was influenced, no doubt, by the 
Biblical book of Esther, and by the books of Judith, the second and the third 
Maccabees. Philo makes Flaccus repent in the end, as the author of the second 
Maccabees makes Antiochus IV do. 


Prof. Goodenough assumes that In Flaccum was written for non-Jewish 
readers, since included in it are descriptions of certain Jewigh customs of 
which it would not have been necessary to inform the Jewish reader. This is 
not convincing enough, since we find similar descriptions in other books, 
definitely intended for Jewish readers. 

According to Prof. Goodenough “‘the entire allegory of Joseph is a clever 
piece of double entendre, a fierce denunciation of the Roman character and 
oppression.” Although he presents a plausible argument in defence of this 
interpretation, we must differ with him in many of its details. 

Prof. Goodenough renders the word évos in Philo by race, and through- 
out the book he speaks of the Jewish race. This would seem to indicate that 
Philo was racially minded. However, the fact is not so. Neither Philo, nor 
the Jews of his period, laid stress on race. Anyone who accepted the Jewish 
religion was ccnsidered a full fledged Jew, regardless of his racial ancestry. 
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The word é#vos should be rendered by people. Philo, in saying that Abraham 
was the father of the Jewish ethnos, Joudaion Ethnos, (De Vita Mosis, 1, 2) 
meant that he was the father of the Jews as a religious community and not 
asa race. If Philo had been racially minded, he would have called Jacob, not 
Abrahan, the father of the Jewish ethnos, for Abraham was the father of many 
other nations. He chooses Abraham, because Abraham was the first to recog- 
nise God as the God of the universe. Philo is in total agreement with the point 
of view of the Tannaim, who said that a proselyte may invoke the name of 
God in his prayers by saying ‘‘the God of our fathers, the God of Abraham.” 
Abraham is the father of all who worship the God of Israel. During the Second 
Commonwealth the Jews of the world considered themselves united by religion 
only and not by race. 

Although we have singled out a few points wherein we differ with the author, 
and were compelled by considerations of space to omit other points of disagree- 
ment, we recommend this book as a most scholarly contribution to the study 
of Philo. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 120 pages contain the text, 
while pages 131-321 contain an exhaustive bibliography of the manuscripts, 
editions and translations of Philo’s works as well as of the literature on Philo. 
With this edition, Goodenough and Goodhart made this work indispensable 
to students of Philo. Students of the Second Jewish Commonwealth and of 
the beginnings of Christianity will be indebted to them for this scholarly work. 


SOLOMON ZEITLIN 


History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Literature, by Martin Braun, Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1938, pp. xiii, 106, 7s.6d. 


Braun has written an extremely interesting little book in which he takes the 
hero romances of the ancient world and discusses them as products of the 
popular mind, valueless as sources for the heroes celebrated, but of great 
importance in showing the political dreams and adaptations of various con- 
quered peoples in the hellenistic world. From this point of view he considers 
Ninus and Semiramis, Sesostris, Nectanebus, the Artapanus version of Moses 
(with antithetical Egyptian legends), and Alexander. The student of the 
early Church will find these studies of real value in throwing a little more 
precious light upon the popular life and aspirations of the people to whom 
Christianity first presented itself outside Palestine. 
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The second chapter discusses ‘‘Biblical‘Legend in Jewish-Hellenistic Litera- 
ture with special Reference to the Treatment of the Potiphar Story in the 
Testament of Joseph.” Here the concern is directly with an aspect of Hellen- 
istic Judaism to which the general studies of the subject make little reference, 
the influence of the oriental-hellenistic erotic motif upon Jewish legend, with 
the accompanying inference of the effect gentile standards and ideas were 
having upon Jews. The influence of the Phaedra legend is especially demon- 
strated in the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. Braun concludes that this 
interest in the erotic is only one side of a tendency which might express itself 
in either the elaboration or repression of sex, and so is a part of the shift of 
the ancient world toward asceticism. Braun is primarily interested in details 
of literary criticism, and does not indulge in much generalization about 
Hellenistic Judaism. But he suggests very important generalizations, and 
here, as in his earlier Griechischer Roman und hellenistische Geschichtschreibung, 
1934, gives much that is valuable. 

The present reviewer felt that for the interpretation of the religious mean- 
ing of the story of Joseph as told in TJ much more use can still be made than 
Braun has done of the story of Combabus in Lucian’s Syria Dea, 19-27. 


Erwin R. GoopENOUGH 


Der Rémerbrief in der Gnadenlehre Augustins, by Philipp Platz, Cassiciacum, V, 
Wiirzburg, Rita-Verlag und -Druckerei, 1938, 260 pages. 

Augustine started a commentary on Romans, but only expounded the first 
seven verses. The volume under review presents a careful study of his exegesis 
of Romans 5 12-21; 7 7—8 11; 8 19-23, 28-39; 9 6-29. This is taken for the most 
part from his anti-Pelagian writings, and deals with the problems of original 
sin and grace. Copious cross-references are given to all of his works, however, 
- and strict attention is paid to variant opinions expressed in his earlier treatises. 
As an exegete Augustine excelled in the careful thoroughness with which he 
followed through the ramifications of each word or phrase of a given text with- 
out losing at the same time relevance and pointedness in his discussion. Yet 
like many Biblical commentaries whose interest is primarily doctrinal the 
exegesis tells us more about Augustine’s thought than about Paul’s. Nor will 
the Biblical student find any help here as to the text of the Latin Bible. 
Augustine frequently made his own text, and that too without reference 
always to the Greek original. 

Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
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The Principle Uncial Manuscripts of the New Testament, by William Henry 
Paine Hatch, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. 33, plates 
LXXVI, $10.00. 

In his illustrated catalogues of Greek New Testament codices at Sinai and 
Jerusalem, Professor Hatch increased the resources available for the study 
of the Greek minuscule; in the present work he renders a comparable service 
to those interested in the study of the Greek majuscule script. After brief 
discussions of such introductory topics as the materials and methods of manu- 
script production, styles of writing, etc., the author presents seventy-six 
reproductions of uncial codices, including all the earliest New Testament 
papyri (13 papyri in all) and all the famous vellum New Testaments. Author 
and publisher are to be congratulated on the quality of the printing and the 
plates. The volume is a very valuable one and will be welcomed by all who 
work with the uncial manuscripts. 

The preliminary discussions are all carefully documented, but in two smail 
details additional references may be given — i. e., page 22, n. 8, for a facsimile 
of Leningrad Gr. 219 the plates in Lake and Lake’s series of dated minuscules 
are more accessible than the work of Wattenbach and von Velsen; again on 
page 25, n. 10, the author fails to note that the letter of Eusebius to Carpianus 
appears in Nestle’s editions as well as in the printings of the T.R. listed. 

In one area the work may mislead the student. There is no warning as to 
the tentative nature of the dating of undated uncial codices. ‘‘It is possible,” 
says the author in a brief paragraph, “‘to date manuscripts approximately on 
the basis of the forms of the letters and the general character of the hand- 
writing.” Everything depends on how the word “approximately” is inter- 
preted. In this reviewer’s judgment, it ean mean no more than within a 
century and a half or two centuries. The footnotes to various plates record 
a variation of three centuries in the date assigned to a manuscript by different 
experts, but the author unfortunately fails to document his own judgment on . 
the date of the codex. It is to be hoped that Professor Hatch will put us still 
further in his debt by identifying the various styles of uncial script and estab- 


lishing a chronology for each one. Ernest CADMAN COLWELL 


Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and 
Canada, by Seymour de Ricci and W. J. Wilson, New York, H. W. Wilson, 
I, 1935; II, 1937. 

These two volumes contain 2,343 pages and give brief descriptions of thou- 
sands of codices. All students of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance will 
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rejoice in the multitude of manuscripts listed, and will appreciate the patient 
labors of the authors of this monumental work. However, the two volumes 
are not equally inclusive. The Preface notes that Oriental Mss are excluded, 
and the footnotes in Vol. II refer to codices in Armenian, Hebrew, Coptic, etc. 
that are not listed; but Vol. I includes scores of codices in these languages; 
e. g., p. 869. I have checked the accuracy of the work in the listings of Chicago 
codices known to me, and find some errors in detail; e. g., I, p. 570, no. 138 
has five miniatures, not thirteen; p. 598, no. 727 was not written by Giorgios 
“‘Rastos’’; p. 600, no. 897 is a lectionary of the Gospels; II, errata and addenda 
p. 2281, no. 134 is Evv. 2406 and no. 136 is 2407; p. 2282, no. 902 is not a 
lectionary but a Gospels Ms; p. 2284, no. 1 is 1424 not 1. 1424. These errors 
in detail, however, will be but a slight hindrance to the main function of this 
great work: to give the serious student a guide book to the manuscript wealth 
of America. It serves this purpose well. The value of the work is to be in- 
creased by the publication of an index volume. 
E.C. C. 


Das Erste Christliche Pfingsfest, by Nikolaus Adler, (Neutestamentliche Abhand- 


lungen, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. Meinertz), Munster, Aschendorff, 
1938, pp. 171, Rm. 6.75. 

This study begins the eighteenth volume of New Testament studies by 
Roman Catholic scholars which are edited by Dr. Meinertz. It investigates 
literary parallels, the religious experience and the meaning of the Pentecost 
story. It is characterized by a thorough use of previous studies and affirms 
the historical validity of the narrative. 

E. C. C. 


Historia aetatis Novi Testamenti, Editio altera. (Institutiones Biblicae: series 
altera: opera subsidiaria), by Urbanus Holzmeister, S. J., — Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1938, pp. 307, Lire 35. 

The first edition of this work was privately distributed. This is a ‘‘profane” 
history of political events, 63 B. C. to A. D. 70, which affected the career of 
Jesus and his apostles. To obtain ‘‘objectivity” the materials are presented 
in the form of a catalogue of events, etc., rather than as a narrative. This 
secures objectivity here no better than it does elsewhere. The historicity of 
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gospel statement is always maintained. But reference is made to all the 
important sources both primary and secondary, and the tables of officials, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, will help to recommend the volume to those who 
desire a catalogue of this type in Latin. 

E.C. C. 


What Jesus Taught, by Burton Scott Easton, New York, Abingdon Press, 
1938, pp. 147, $1.50. 

This is a collection of Jesus’ sayings in topical arrangement for the non- 
technical student. Mr. Easton’s contribution lies in his judgment as to those 
authentic sayings which should be included and also in a minor revision of 
the wording of the traditional English version. 
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